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Some few days before the late Dr. Thomas Ilodgkin left 
■p.no-lnnfl nn his Inst sad iournev to Jerusalem, he called 
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In xiage 47, line 8, for " ramiform " read " reniform." 

In page 48, 5 lines from tlie bottom, for '■ calcedony " 
road " chalcedony." . 

In page 97, 6 Hues from the bottom, tor " T. M. Heade " 
read "T. F. Heade." 

In page 140, line 15, for ■' were " read " was." 
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The irreparable loss which Mrs. Hodgkin sustained was 
communicated to her by H. Guedalla, Esq., nephew of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who had received a telegram from Jeru- 
salem, giving the fact of Dr. Hodgkin's death on the 4th 
of April at Jaffa. 

* It should be mentioned that the Manuscript, when shown to the publisher, was 
in a very crude condition, a fact named by the autiior at tlie time, who also 
stated that it was his intention, before placing the work in the bands of the printer, 
to carefully revise the whole. Uuhappily he did not live to accomplish his in- 
tentions, which melancholy circumstance will account for any inaccuracies which it ia 
feared may be found in the volume, 



PREFACE. 



Some few days before the late Dr. Thomas Ilodgkin left 
England on his last sad journey to Jerusalem, he called 
upon his friend the publisher with the manuscript of this 
volume, for the purpose of making arrangements for 
its publication, as well as to state his wishes respecting 
the sketches which he had made for illustrating the work, 

and to talk over other minor details.* 

There was, however, one desire above all others that he 
particularly requested might be accomplished, namely, that 
the publisher should obtain permission from Sir Moses 
Montefiore to dedicate the volume to him. 

The irreparable loss which Mrs. Hodgkin sustained was 
communicated to her by H. Guedalla, Esq., nephew of Sir 
Moses Montefiore, who had received a telegram from Jeru- 
salem, giving the fact of Dr. Hodgkin's death on the 4th 
of April at Jaffa. 

* It should be mentioned that the Manuscript, when shown to the publisher, was 
in a very crude condition, a fact named by the author at the time, who also 
stated that it was his intention, before placing the work in the hands of tlie printer, 
to carefully revise the whole. Unhappily he did not live to accomplish his in- 
tentions, which melancholy circumstance will account for any inaccuracies which it is 
feared may be found in the volume. 
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The first written communication of the melancholy tidings 
was to John Hodgkin, Esq., of Lewes, in a letter from 
Capt. Moore, a military officer, who formed one of Sir 
!Muses Montefiore's travelling party. It was dated, 

"Jerusalem, 10th April, 186G. 

"... As you are probably aware. Dr. Ilodgkin 
complained of feeling ill the morning we left Alexandria, 
and the voyage to Jaffa seems to have done him no good. 
At Jaffa, he continued ailing, and, as he did not seem to 
improve, Sir Moses sent for Dr. Chaplin, of Jerusalem, 
and, tliat gentleman having assiu'ed Sir Moses that the 
symptoms were not dangerous, he (Sir Moses) being most 
anxious to reach Jerusalem for the approaching Passover, 

left his friend with the greatest reluctance 

After making him as comfortable as possil)le in the house 
of the officiating Consul, Mr. Kayat, a most excellent and 
amiable young man, we started for Jerusalem, with the 
Doctor's full consent. 

" On the third day after our arrival, an alarming tele- 
gram Avas received from the Italian doctor in attendance. 
Sir Moses at once sent for me to express his great concern 
at not being able to go down to Jaffa himself, and be near 
his sick friend; at the same time intimating a wish that 
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I should go down to Jaffa, which I at once did, accompa- 
panied by Dr. Chaplin; and after riding all night, reached 
Jaffa about nine, a.m., and found the poor doctor, as 
reported, in a dangerous state. Inflammation had set in, 
and his malady had assumed the form of acute dysentery. 

" The poor doctor seemed glad to see us, and, although 
I did all in my power to reassure and encourage him, he 
would not admit he was not in a dying state. The doctors, 
although fully aware of the gravity of his case, did not give 
up all hope. 

" During this time, his sufferings were often most acute. 
I feel sure that you will rejoice to hear that he bore them 
with the utmost fortitude and resignation, praying that the 
will of the Lord might be done, and saying, ' He has given 
and He has taken away,' and ' Blessed be His name.' 

" I myself cannot find words to express my profound 
admiration at the calm attitude of this most excellent man 
and Christian in the hour of trial and suffering .... 
His last thoughts were of his Maker and the eternity open- 
iacf before him. He prayed to be allowed a few hours' respite 
from pain before the final struggle, a request which I have 
every reason to believe was granted. He passed away 
calmly. 
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"Dr. Hoclgkin expired at a quarter past five in the 
evening of the 4th of April, and was buried in tlie English 
cemetery, near the city walls, outside the new gate, and 
nearly opposite the British Consul's house. The funeral 
was attended by the few Protestants residing at Jaffa, the 
officiating Consul, and the people attached to his office, 
with the two doctors and myself, and two European attend- 
ants left with him by Sir Moses. 

" It was a lovely morning, but most sad and mournful 
was the group which stood around the grave of your dear 
brother and their lamented friend. A strong wooden rail- 
ing has been put around the grave, to mark the spot for 
the present, till a suitable monument can be sent from 
Europe. 



" With every good wish, 

" Pray believe me, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Yours very truly, 
(Signed) " Hexrt Moore." 
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A few days after the receipt of Capt. Moore's letter, Mrs. 
Hodgkin had one from Mr. H. A. Kixyat, dated, 

" Jaffa, April 14th, 1866. 
" Madam, 

" It is with feelings of deep grief that I have to 
execute the painful duty of acquainting you that it has 
pleased the Almighty to call unto Himself your dear hus- 
band, my good friend, the late Dr. Hodgkin. 

" When I wrote to you by last mail, there was little hope 
left, and now we must resign ourselves to his will. ' Blessed 
be the name of the Lord;' these were the last words that I 
heard from the mouth of the departed. His thoughts were 
fully directed and fixed upon eternity; his faith was firm. 
For about a week before his death he was very weak, and 
in a sinking state; he then seemed to think he was past 
recovery. He was fully resigned; indeed, it was impossible 
to have evinced more Christian patience than he did, never 
repining, never murmuring, though enduring the greatest 
pain. 

" The two medical men that were in attendance, Drs. 
Chaplin and Loggi, did all they possibly could, and there 
was no lack of anything for his comfort in my house. But 
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alas! the malady was so virulent, that it prostrated and 
carried hira off. For about half-an-hour before his end he 
was free from pain ; then he departed calmly and in peace, 
on Wednesday, the 4tli of April, at five p.m. 

"'He surely slecpeth in Jesus.' 'Blessed are the dead 
that die in tlie Lord.' 

" May the Lord give you peace and comfort. 

" Believe me, 

" Dear Madam, 

" Must truly yours, 
(Signed) " IL A. Kayat." 

Tlie must treasured document wliich Mrs. Hudgkin 
received, was a letter dictated liy her husband, only three 
days before his death, in which occur the following words : 

" My dear love to all my friends. I lament the little 
service which I have done, and I entreat all to love and 
serve their Lord and blaster. 

" The last two days at xUexandria knocked me up ; the 
weather was oppressive. I have been in almost ceaseless 
agony, and the sufferings consequent upon my disorder have 
worn me down. 
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" Dear Sir Moses was obliged to leave me, to go to 
Jerusalem; but he has been boundless in his kindness, and 
spared nothing for my relief." 

Dr. Chaplin, of Jerusalem, by desire of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, twice visited Dr, Hodgkin professionally at Jaffa, and 
remained with him till his death. On the 17th of April 
he wrote a letter to Mrs. Hodgkin, from which the following 
are extracts: 

" He was quite conscious almost to the last. He 
prayed much and spoke often to me of the state of his 
mind. He said : ' Diiference in religious persuasion need 
not separate us. We are brethren in Christ, and Christ is 
not divided.' 

" It seemed a comfort to be able to speak fully upon these 
topics. I asked him if he would like the English Clergy- 
man from Jerusalem to visit him. He said: 'No; it is not 
in numbers. If my Oiuoipotent Lord is with me, that is 
all the comfort I need,'" 

As soon as the first shock occasioned by the death of Dr. 
Hodgkin had somewhat subsided, an anxious desire was ex- 
pressed by several of his intimate friends and admirers, that 
his " Narrative of a Journey to Morocco " should be published, 
and that it should form a handsome volume, embellished 
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with a portrait of the author and with some of the sketches 
he made when on his journey, tlius making a " Memorial 
Volume," in which the names of the friends and admirers 
of the author might be inserted as a tribute of love and 
respect to his memory. 

It would be out of place in a A'olume like this to attempt 
anything in tlie shape of a Biograpliy, or to record the 
innumerable benefits to society resulting from the unwearied 
zeal and the enlarged mind and heart of Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, fur they are engraven on the hearts of all who 
knew him. 

It will, however, be universally acceptable to give the 
following " Obituary Xotices," whicli appeared in the public 
journals, showing as they do, tliat not only was he esteemed 
for his domestic virtues by a numerous body of relatives 
and friends, but that he was equally valued as a public 
benefactor. 

The " Morning Star," in a rapid Biographical Sketch 
adds : — 

" The death of any man who has devoted himself with 
unwearied zeal to works of practical beneficence, who has 
employed all his powers of heart and intellect in the service 
of mankind, and especially of one who, in addition to his 
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more public work, exhibited personal virtues which made him 
an example and a blessing to his fellow man — the death 
of such a man is nothing short of a public calamity. The 
late Dr. Hodgkin was an Englishman of this type. His 
only ambition was to do good ; thoroughly unselfish and 
single-minded, he preferred to live for others instead of for 
himself ; and thousands dwelling in many lands wiU deplore 
his untimely death, although they only knew him by his 
labours on their behalf. 

" He undertook two journeys to the Holy Land with Sir 
Moses Montefiore, with the view of assisting in various 
schemes of benevolence, more especially designed for the 
benefit of the Jewish people. He also repeatedly accom- 
panied that generous and philanthropic Israelite in other 
journeys, including an arduoiis one to Morocco in 1864, 
for the purpose of an interview with the Emperor, which 
was crowned with remarkable success, in procuring the 
rescue of several Jewish prisoners, and establishing liberty 
of conscience, both for Jews, and indirectly for Gentiles 
also, in that Mohammedan empire. It was on the second 
of the above-mentioned journeys to the Holy Land that his 
decease took place. No sketch of his character would be 
complete which omitted to notice his widely-diifused and 
genial, though simple hospitality. His house was the 
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rendezvous for representatives from almost every nation 
under heaven, and though tliis was occasionally taken 
advantage of by men who were unworthy to sliare his 
friendship, we liave* reason to know that in many other 
instances it was the means both of bringing unappreciated 
merit into notice, and of promoting a kindly feeling towards 
England in the hearts of foreigners." 

From the "British Medical Journal" of April 28th, 1866, 
the following extract will show the high esteem in which 
Dr. Hodgkin was held by the profession of which he was so 

distinguished a member : — 

" There can be but few, if any, men in the medical 
profession who have been more universally esteemed than 
Dr. Hodgkin, or who have more thoroughly deserved respect. 
In times past a hard-working and al)le pathologist and 
physician; always, and especially in late years, a sincere 
and judicious promoter of the good of his fellow-men; 
an accomplished scholar, and a consistent Quaker and 
Christian, Dr, Hodgkin has passed away, while engaged in 
one of those philanthropic enterprises, which were most con- 
genial to him. 

" In the world of science, Dr. Hodgkin will be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneers of pathology in Great Britain 
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and as an accomplished and observant physician. Among 
men of all nations and all callings, wherever his name 
becomes known, it will be received and treasured in remem- 
brance as the name of ' One who loved his fellow-man.' " 

By the Israelitish people the death of Dr. Hodgkin has 
been considered a public calamity. The " Jewish Chronicle" 
of September 28th, 1866, contains a heartfelt and beautiful 
tribute to his memory, in the subjoined letter, from the 
pen of Israel's veteran champion, Sir Moses Monteiiore, in 
his report to the Board of Deputies : — 

"It has pleased the Almighty to take him (Dr. Hodgkin) 
from us, and that he should not again behold his loving 
consort and beloved relatives. He breathed his last in a 
land endeared to him by hallowed reminiscences. To one 
so guileless, so pious, so amiable in private life, so respected 
in his public career, and so desirous to assist, with all his 
heart, in the amelioration of the condition of the human race, 
death could not have had any terror. His soul has ascended 
to appear before the throne of glory, there to receive that 
heavenly recompense which is awarded to the good and 
righteous of all nations. 



o*- 



" I trust I may be pardoned for this heartfelt but 
inadequate tribute to the memory of my late friend. His long 
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and intimate association witli nie and mj late dearly-beloved 
wife, his companionship in our travels, and the vivid recol- 
lection of his many virtues, make me anxious to blend his 
name and the record of his virtues, with the narrative of 
these events." 

With liis accustomed kind feeling and liberality, Sir 
Moses Montefiore has sent an obelisk to be erected on the 
spot where the mortal remains of his attached friend rest, 
as a special memento of the reciprocal attachment that had 
existed uninterruptedly between them for a period of forty 
years. 

The obelisk is of highly-polished Aberdeen granite. 

THE EDITOR. 



NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO MOROCCO. 



PRELIMINARY. 

On the 31st of 10th month, seventli day, 1863, a packet of 
letters was received by Sir Moses Montefiore at his country 
residence, EastclifF Lodge, Ramsgate ; and us it happened to be 
his Sabbath, they were all opened for him. Thus, as we may 
believe, providentially, one of tliem, whicli would, in all pro- 
baliility, have been forwarded unopened to his nephew, Joseph 
M. Montefiore, instead of being delayed, obtained the im- 
mediate attention of Sir Moses. Its purport was of pressing 
importance. It came from some of the leading members of 
the Israelitish community of Gibraltar, who were thrown into 
painful sympathy with their brethren at Tangier, whom recent 
occurrences had placed in alarm and danger. 

A Spaniard in Saffi, in the employ of his own government, 
or in the service of its Vice-Consul, had died so suddenly that 
suspicions of foul play, probably poisoning, were excited in 
the mind of the Spanish representative, who, in his ofiicial 
character, insisted upon the Moorish authorities investigating 
the case, and inflicting punishment on the guilty. No steps 
were taken to ascertain whether there were any facts to estab- 
lish the cause of death, or show that it had any connexion 
whatever with crime ; but, according to custom in Morocco, 
suspicious parties were sought and examined by very severe 
scourging, as well as by some other methods of torture. 
Israelites being the most unprotected of the population, a 
Jewish lad, about fourteen years of age, who resided in the 
family of the deceased, was the first person so examined. After 
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long persisting in the assertion of his innocence, he yielded to 
the pressure of protracted agony, and declared that poison 
had been used. Tlie influence of torture being still continued, 
ten or eleven other persons, whose names were suggested to 
the lad, were denounced by him as participators in the crime. 
Most of these were arrested, but one of them only was sub- 
jected to examination by torture. Though this measure was 
pushed to a fearful extremity, no crimination of himself or 
others could be wrung from him. Tlie lad also, when released 
from torture, uniformly asserted his innocence. 

However, as the lad had confessed and the man had been 
denounced, both were condemned to death, doubtless to prove 
the readiness of the Morocco Government to comply with the 
demands of its recent conqueror. The lad was accordingly 
executed at SafTi, the execution producing as its natural con- 
sequence great dismay amongst the Jewish population; but 
tlic man was conveyed in a Spanish vessel to Tangier. No- 
thing is known of tlie retisoiis which led to the adoption of 
this course, but it seems to be very probable that it was taken 
in order that the knowledge of the circumstance might be 
spread more rapidly and extensively through the Moorish 
dominions, from the principal emporium of the state and the 
chief residence of the foreigners representing their respective 
countries. This public execution, almost under their eyes, 
could not fail to impress these gentlemen with a striking idea 
of the magnitude of Spanish influence in the court of the 
Sultan. The alarm felt by the Israelites at Tangier was ex- 
treme, and, as has already been said, was forthwith communi- 
cated to Gibraltar. 

Nine or ten individuals lay at SafE, menaced with a fate 
like that of their two brethren. Sir Moses Montefiore's 
prompt and active benevolence was aroused to a high pitch, 
and early on the morning of the first day, 11th month, he was on 
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his Avay tu London, and by noon was Imnting up tlie Secretary 
and Under Secretaries of the Foreign Department. Earl Russell 
was outof town; but though it was Sunday, Sir Moses succeeded 
in gaining an interview with the Under Secretary. Telegraphic 
communications were resorted to, and in a wonderfully short time 
the wires of the Continental telegraph were at work, conveying 
the instructions of the Foreign Office in London to Sir John 
Drummond Hay, the British Ambassador at Tangier, to use 
all the influence of his position to obtain at least a temporary 
suspension of further executions. Such was the cordial 
alacrity with which the British Government gave its impor- 
tant and timely assistance, that this despatch anticipated the 
telegram previously sent by Sir Moses by some hours. 

An important pause in the proceedings being thus obtained. 
Sir Moses Montefiore, in conjunction with the Board of 
Deputies, maintained an active correspondence with their co- 
religionists in Gibraltar and Tangier, and deeply interesting 
circumstantial statements were received and translated. At 
this stage of the affiiir Sir Moses intimated to some of his 
associates on the Board of Deputies his willingness, if it should 
be thought desirable, again to make the sacrifice of his time 
and his home comforts to advocate, in person, the cause of 
his suffering brethren, and to proceed to Madrid, Tangier, and 
Saffi. The offer was hailed with approbation, and gratefully 
accepted. 

It was finally concluded that Sir Moses Montefiore should 
have as his companion Sampson Samuel, the solicitor and 
secretary to the Board of Deputies, who was thoroughly con- 
versant with the affairs of the Israelite body, and in particular 
cognisant of all that had transpired in relation to tlie occur- 
rences which led to the mission. He was, therefore, well 
qualified to fill the post of secretary on this occasion. Hyam 
Guedalla, the husband of Sir Moses' niece, and as such, his 
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personnl friend, whose father was a native of the country, and 
as a merclmnt most extensively known in Morocco, with 
pleasure accepted his uncle's proposal to join hira. I had 
also the privilege of forming one of the party, and as an old 
and attached fellow-traveller and friend, took a pleasing in- 
terest in endeavouring to maintain the health and strength of 
the venerable leader of the expedition, hoping that my ex- 
ertions during a long journey, iinavoidaWy attended with 
fatigue, difficulty, and not altogether without risk, would 
afford some satisfaction to Sir ]\Ioses' anxious relatives ; be- 
sides which my own feelings were warmly engaged in the under- 
taking. Shalon Ferrache, who for several years had acted as 
courier to Sir Moses j\Iontefiore when travelling in Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, and on the Continent of Europe, was peculiarly 
(pudified ftn- the same post on this occasion, being himself a 
native of Morocco, in which country, as well as in Spain, he 
had been accustomed to travel, and being familiar with the 
languages of both countries. The personal convenience and 
comfort of Sir IMoses was also well provided for by his taking 
with him Charles Oliffe, an old and faithful attendant, well 
known in the employ of the Alliance Assurance Office, and 
also Albertine MuUer, a highly respectable native of Hanover, 
very familiar witli all that can be required, either in sickness 
or in healtli, from a female attendant in travel. 
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Our party assembled at the Lord Warden Hotel, Dover, on 
the evening of the 16th day 11th month, and early the 
following morning embarked in a steamer for Calais; a 
large assemblage of friends accompanying us to the pier, not 
only to take leave, but to express their hearty good wishes, 
the same having been previously marked in a more solemn 
manner in several synagogues in London and elsewhere. We 
arrived in Paris the same evening, where, from oft repeated 
visits, Sir Moses Montefiore found a home in Meurice's Hotel. 
It was scarcely daylight the following morning when we 
were all in movement for the Station du Midi, and although 
Poictiers or Angouleme had been looked to as the possible 
resting-place for the night, the journey was continued to 
Bordeaux. After such an eifort a period of rest was ab- 
solutely necessary. At Bordeaux Sir Moses had the pleasure 
of meeting David da Costa, an old friend of most of the party. 
He had formerly been superintendent of the large works at 
Marseilles belonging to the Imperial Continental Gas Com- 
pany ; but on its operations in that city being forcibly sus- 
pended, through the intrigues of M. Mires and his party, 
David da Costa was transferred to the important works of the 
same company in Bordeaux. As one of the founders of this 
company, and its president, Sir Moses has taken a warm 
interest in its operations, and, when time and strength have 
permitted, he has, when visiting any of its establishments, 
carefully examined their proceedings technically and finan- 
cially. Some attention of this kind engaged him even on 
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this transient opportunit}-. lie was likewise diligent in 
visiting and paying his respects to his brethren and co- 
religionists, individually and collectively. On the morning 
of the twentieth we proceeded by train to Bayonne ; this 
journey, tliough short, presented considerable interest from 
tlie peculiar cliaracter of the district traversed, being that of 
the celebrated Landcs; a wide-spread sandy plain, to the eye 
of almost boundless extent, and in most parts apparently 
nearly as level as water. Till comparatively of late years 
this tract had, from time immemorial, been almost exclusively 
devoted to pasturage, and the inhabitants, to enable them to 
inspect their flocks and herds, and perhaps also to facilitate 
their crossing ditches and marshes, were in the haliitual 
practice of going about on high stilts. The herdsmen, often 
remaining for hours in this position, would fill up their leisure 
time in knitting stockings. In tlie present altered 
circumstances of the country, stilts seem to be laid aside. We 
looked out for them almost in vain. One old man, past work, 
was seen standing on them and knitting, but he appeared 
like a relic preserved for show. A few boys might also be 
seen amusing tlicmselves with their miniature stilts. The 
reclamation of this tract, both in tilling and planting, has 
been very rapidly and profitably advancing, and from all that 
I could observe, in twice quickly crossing it in a railway car- 
riage, I have no doubt that it offers much more for interest- 
ing examination than miglit at first be expected from the 
nature of the country. Pines appear to flourish admirably, 
and to grow with great rapidity. In many places the cut- 
ting of timber is going on so largely that the air is perfectly 
scented with it. It is not the wood alone that pays the 
planter, for at the proper season of the year turpentine is col- 
lected in great abundance in numerous small vessels placed to 
receive it below the notches made in the tree for its escape. 
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This turpentine, highly esteemed, both for the essential oil and 
the resin, has greatly increased in value and demand since 
the commencement of the war in America. From the greater 
attention given to its collection, it is said to be far superior to 
the American turpentine. 

Cork is also produced in this district, and here, as in other 
situations in which cork trees are profitably grown, I noticed 
that the bark of other trees also is unusually thickened. As 
far as I have been able to discover, the soil in cork districts 
is sandy, and frequently derived from the debris of porphyry. 

At a considerable distance before arriving at Bayonne, the 
surface of the country becomes much more undulating, and 
Dax is seen at a short distance to the left. There is a station 
for its convenience, but no opportunity occurred for visiting 
this ancient town. It is considered to be a remarkably well- 
preserved specimen of the early period at which it flourished, 
and as such its antique walls, once devoted to destruction, 
are stiU preserved, for which it is understood that thanks are 
due to the present Emperor. In commemoration of this fact, 
a medal has been struck by the distinguished English 
Archseologist, Roche Smith, who for its execution engaged 
his able and ingenious countryman, W. J. Taylor, of London, 

We arrived in very good time at Bayonne, but Sir Moses, 
who in this hasty journey maintained the incognito, had 
given no intimation of his coming. His arrival, however, 
could not remain a secret. Whilst taking advantage of the 
daylight to look about the town, I was accosted by an 
Israelitish gentleman, who, I know not why, discerning I 
was of Sir Moses' party, politely plied me with questions to 
ascertain the fact, which 1 as studiously, but courteously, 
endeavoured not to divulge. The secret, however, was not 
Ion"' kept, for in the course of the same afternoon I met the 
same gentleman (M. Leon) at our hotel, and then com- 
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menced an acquaintance with liira and several memliers of 
his family. Their unremitting, zealous, and liberal attentions 
and valuable assistance merit our warmest and most grateful 
acknowledgments. Not only did the thoughtful care of M. 
Leon provide us with excellent animal food, of vi^hich the 
majority of our party could partake, and which, travelling in 
Spain, they might have sought iu vain, but he would willingly 
have devoted himself to have accompanied us throughout the 
mission. 

At Bayonue, Sir ]Moses rested on the 21st of the 11th month 
for the Sabbath, and I profited by the opportunity to visit the 
noted little town of Biarritz. Besides the Imperial residence 
and some other public buildings, several lodging-houses have 
been recently erected, which give the town almost the appear- 
ance of an English watering-place. English notices are seen 
in the shops, and the door-plate of an English physician 
emboldened me to ring the bell and make the acquaintance of 
the occupant, whom I found a very agreeable and intelligent 
gentleman. 

On the 22nd of the eleventh month, partly by rail, and 
partly by diligence, we pursued our journey to San Sebas- 
tian, to which place we were accompanied by M. Leon and 
several of his relatives. The road is in some places suffici- 
ently near the shore to be in sight uf the sea ; in others, 
passing tlirough and over a pass of the Pyrenees, afforded us 
beautiful and magnificent views. The curious and interesting 
old town of St. Jean de Luz is on this route, many of the 
houses of which are no less remarkable for their architecture 
than for the historical focts with which they are connected. 
Near this place is a small island, on which was celebrated the 
marriage of Louis XIY. with the Infanta of Spain. At St. 
Jean de Luz, there are also considerable remains of an 
ancient bridge, of Koman work. 
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Tlie small basin and harbour, communicating with the sea 
"by a narrow but deep cleft from the hills, is peculiarly strik- 
ing and picturesque. It does not seem capable of admitting 
vessels of large size. 

At Irun, a frontier town on the Spanish side, we met with 
a long detention, caused by the general inspection of the 
passengers' luggage. The railway at this part was not then 
completed, and there were several vehicles besides our own 
pressing forwards to the nearest railway station. 

During this detention I walked to a short distance, and 
obtained a view of the noted little town of Fuenterrabia, 
beautifully situated at the southern side of the bay. 

But little daylight remained when we arrived at the San 
Sebastian station, built on the large plain to the north of the 
town. This open space serves as a promenade, on which a 
considerable concourse of persons, in their Sunday dresses, 
were enjoying the evening of their holiday. As we walked 
into the fortified town, several spots, rendered interesting by 
the awful and sanguinary siege from which the place severely 
suflfered towards the close of the Peninsular war, were pointed 
out to us by our companions. 

It was soon too dark for us to obtain much of a view of 
the town, but as I was desirous to find the residence and 
make the acquaintance of Antonio Brunei, who had resided 
for some time in England, I sallied forth. In this walk I 
noticed a number of young persons collected about a 
musician, some of whom were dancing, and I was told 
that the dance was peculiar to the Basques, of whom the 
inhabitants of this portion of Spain and of the adjoining 
part of France mainly consist. Of the dance I could form 
no opinion. I regretted having so transient a view of this 
interesting people. The town itself is much improved since 
the siege, and contains several streets of good houses. 
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We were ready to depart very early in the morning, and 
before daylight were at the railway station, accompanied 
not only by our kind friends from Bayonne, but also by 
Antonio Brunei, of San Sebastian, who came to our hotel to 
see me. 

It is needless to describe the journey from San Sebastian to 
Burgos. As it was night before we arrived there, and as we 
left it again some time before sunrise, we could scarcely be 
said to have seen the city, though we had a glimpse of its cathe- 
dral and ofthe fortifications on the hill before our train left the 
station. It is a good day's journey from Burgos to Lladrid, 
where Sir Moses arrived on the evening of the 24:th of the 
11th month (November). Having been accidentally left 
behind liy the premature departure of the train from Avila, 
whilst 1 was endeavouring to ol^tain a view of the town at a 
little distance from the station, I was unavoidably detained 
for several hours, there being no train till past midnight. 
Tliere is much to interest in this curious old town, but being 
without guide, interpreter, or handbook, I did not obtain all 
the gratification wliicli I might have done from this untoward 
circumstance. The town is situated in the midst of a granitic 
district. The walls, churches, and houses are constructed of 
granite, and the streets are in many places paved with very 
large blocks of the same material ; but notwithstanding the 
durability of the granite, the paving is in bad order. The 
cathedral, which is close to the city wall, is, even for 
a Spanish church, remarkably dark and gloomy witliin, 
and the access to the interior is so intricate that, having 
entered, I had considerable difiiculty in making my escape 
from its gloomy solitude. There are several other churches, 
both within and without the walls, and one of the latter in 
particular, which does not appear to be in use at present, 
pt)-uck me as presenting some notable architectural pecu- 
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liarities. The granite walls of Avila are not very lofty, and 
have many projections or bastions, which stand out con- 
siderably, forming oblong rather than semi-circular towers. 
The huge bare and more or less rounded granite rocks, 
scattered in every direction and in vast profusion, give a 
peculiar character to the appearance of the surrounding 
country. The sandy soil, produced by the disintegration of 
the granite, is, of course, but little fertile, and wliere trees are 
to be seen they are, except in the immediate vicinity of Avila, 
almost exclusively of a species of pine, or dwarf evergreen 
oak. 

The refreshment room of the Avila station was kept by a 
Frenchman and his family, and the genuine civility and 
kindness which they cordially exhibited to an English 
traveller, accidentally left amongst them, deserves to be grate- 
fully remembered. As the ti-ain did not reach Madrid till 
about nine o'clock, it was bright and clear daylight when it 
passed the Escurial, and I had a fine, though somewhat dis- 
tant, view of that extensive and remarkable pile of buildings, 
an advantage which my friends had lost by having passed it 
late in the evening. 

Sir Moses Montefiore took up his residence at the Hotel de 
los Principes, Puerta del Sol, the most desirable situation in 
Madrid, where he remained from the 24th of the 11th month 
(November) till the 1st of the 12th month (December), 
and the whole of this time he was sedulously and anxiously 
engaged in endeavouring, by conciliation, to promote the 
object of his mission. This large, fine, and constantly-increas- 
ing capital forms a striking contrast with almost everything 
else we saw in Spain. Its elevated position givesa deep blue sky, 
which during the time of our visit was often nearly cloudless, and, 
notwithstanding the period of the year, the rays of the sun were 
really powerful, though the winds were cold and searching. 
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Sir Moses Montefiore received from Sir J. F. Crampton, the 
British Ambassador to the Coui't of Spain, all the kind and 
cordial attention which his own well-known character and the 
warm introduction of the Government which he represented, 
could not fail to inspire. Their interviews were frequent, 
both at the British Embassy and at the hotel. Visits were 
paid to and received from the Marquis of Miratlores, the 
Prime Minister, the Due of Tetuan, General Prim, and other 
persons of distinction, to whom he was not only introduced 
by the British Ambassador, but also by his private friend 
and relative, Mr. Weisweiller, who had long resided in 
Madrid, and whose high position as an important financier, 
and the Consid of more than one foreign country, as well as 
his amiable disposition and great liberality, rendered hiiu 
highly influential, even with the Court itself. 

Although these introductions were the means of procuring 
for Sir Moses the most friendly feeling on the part of the 
Queen's Ministers, and distinct assurances that the recent 
proceedings in Tangier had not been dictated by any unkind- 
ness or jjrL^udice on their part, as well as letters for the 
Spanish Minister at Tangier, written expressly for the purpose 
of facilitating his object, he was unwilling to quit Madrid until 
he had had a personal interview with the Queen herself. 
■ Circumstances unavoidably occasioned delay in this taking 
place, but Her Majesty having appointed the 28th for the 
audience, which was subsequently deferred till the 30th 
(November), Sir Moses was introduced by Sir J. F. Crampton 
to the Queen and her consort at a private audience, which 
lasted a considerable time, and must have been agreeable and 
satisfactory. 
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I met with very little in Madrid to interest me, as it is not a 
city which possesses many of those objects which suit my 
taste. I repeatedly saw that good man Luis Uzos y 
Eio, with whom I was much pleased, but we did not have long 
interviews. 

A curious plan is adopted hei'e of not permitting the 
museums to be opened unless the day be fine, and a cloudy 
sky with small rain prevented my gaining admission. I 
went out for the purpose of visiting the Veterinary College, but 
finding its locality had just been changed, I did not at- 
tempt to go to the new one. The finest portion of the 
picture gallery was also shut, so that I was not fortunate in 
obtaining the inspection of the little which is worthy of at- 
tention. 

Being near the building where the bull-fights take place, I 
looked into it. It very much resembles an old Roman 
amphitheatre, from which it is doubtless derived; but it is 
greatly inferior, for though the few lower rows of seats are of 
stone and have the same kind of access as the ancient models, 
the major part is only of wood, and instead of the fine vaulted 
corridors there are only miserable passages. Even these are 
too good for the object, and I trust that this disgrace to tlie 
national taste is going out of vogue. Neither the Queen nor 
her consort encourages these amusements, and fewer women 
go than formerly. Two of our party went to an exhibition 
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of the kind yesterday afternoon, which, being out of the sea- 
son, was designed to he a mild affair, the hulls' horns 
heing sheathed, or otherwise rendered less likely to hurt. It 
was, however, a repulsive and disgusting sight, and one or 
two animals were killed. 

I went to the hospital, and though it was closed, the hour 
being late, I was permitted, through the politeness of the 
medical attendant, to see some of the wards. This morning I 
went to the observatory, but did not go in. From the height 
upon which it stands there is nothing particularly striking to be 
seen on a dull day, except a pretty extensive view of the city 
and the outline of the mountainous horizon, near which we 
catch a view of the distinct truncated conical height wrongly 
regarded as the centre of Spain. 
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The twelfth month (December) commenced at Santa Cruz 
de MudeUx with beautiful weather, for although it rained a 
little it was in general quite fine, and the thermometer stood 
at nearly seventy. The day had often been cloudy, but the 
sky, where clear, had a fine blue, the effect of our standing 
very high. We were, in fact, on a high and remarkably level 
plain, which seems to have been formerly a lake, the sandy 
alluvium, where occasionally cut into, being to appearance 
perfectly horizontal. At first the hills which bounded our 
view formed table land, with occasional breaks, the truncated 
conical sandhills rising somewhat like those about Shandon, 
but nearer the place where we halted they are more pointed. 
"We started about half-past six o'clock, and stopped a little 
before four in the afternoon, having arrived at the place 
where the railroad ceases and diligence travelling is still con- 
tinued. We might have gone on almost immediately, but 
this would have necessitated travelling through the night, 
which would have been very unsuitable for Sir Moses, added 
to which a kind friend of his at Madrid had taken the pains 
to send beforehand ample instructions for our reception, and 
also to provide beds, &c., &c. 

On arriving, I took advantage of the daylight to inspect 
the little town about a mile from the station, and which I 
suppose is a fair specimen of an unchanged, ordinary Spanish 
town. It is not walled, the streets nearly straight, tolerably 
wide, and where they cross each other it is nearly at right 
angles. Very few, if any, of the houses have more than one 
story above the ground floor, and in most instances, the rooms 
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above the ground floor must be little better than lofts. 
Few houses have proper glazed windows. Instead, the small 
opening has externally an iron grating, and in some instances, 
and when not quite open, the closure is by a shutter, in 
which a small pane of glass is inserted. The streets have 
very much the appearance of those in some of the worst Irish 
towns. The walls are of various materials, stone, brick, and 
mud ; walls of the last description are not unfrequent for 
gardens and orchards. A clean and neat appearance is given 
by the whitewash, which is very general, and seemed to have 
been freely and recently used ; and the stone, tile, or pebble 
floor, which I could see from the doors, which were mostly 
open, appeared well swept; and I remarked that this was 
also the case with the narrow pitched footways; but the 
horseways were in many places deep in mud and ruts. 
The females, in many of tlie houses, were seated at 
the wide open doors, engaged at needle work, or knitting. 
They were generally tolerably dressed; but the labouring 
men were very roughly clothed, and instead of shoes and 
stockings, had whitish, coarse linen, bound rudely about their 
feet and legs. A little before entering the town, I noticed 
an ass working in a circle, to turn a wheel, charged with 
buckets, which, as they revolved, emptied themselves into a 
trough, in precisely the eastern style. Having to rise very 
early, the whole party retired sooner than usual, and we were, 
with oiu* effects, settled in the diligence, and in motion, 
about five o'clock, on the morning of the 2nd. We speedily 
crossed the mountains which border the plain, on which 
we had travelled the preceding day; but soon after de- 
scending, we were again ascending, and were crossing the 
Sierra Morena, at the summit of which pass the aneroid 
bai'ometer stood at 27 inches. This chain bounds Andalusia 
on this side, and we immediately observed a change in the 
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productions of the country, and in the active occupation of 
its inhabitants, Tlie fields are better cultivated. The 
olives most extensively so ; and though vast numbers appear 
to be excessively old, there are many young olive yards. 
The trees are planted in rows, and extend to the tops of the 
smaller hills. We passed, at least, one lead mine. Al)0ut 
four in the afternoon, we arrived at Andujar. Sir Moses 
Montefiore had received a letter at Madrid, introducing 
him to M. Fragneau, chief engineer of the railway opera- 
tions, and every arrangement was made for his and our good 
reception ; but H. Guedalla and I thought it best to go on with 
the diligence to Cordova, where we arrived about midnight. 
Sir Moses Montefiore left Andujar the following day, and 
joined us late at night. 
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Cordova is a city of large size, on the Guadal- 
quiver. It boasts a doubtful origin to a very 
early period; but its authentic age is sufficient to 
make it venerable. It certainly existed under the Roman 
Empire ; but acquired its greatest celebrity under its Maho- 
metan masters. It still retains much of a Moorish character, 
even in things not necessarily Mahometan. By far the most 
remarkable object is the cathedral, Avhich is Avell worth 
seeing, even after St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, or any of the Mosques there or in Egypt. I 
cannot state its actual dimensions ; but whilst the propor- 
tions of St. Peter's are such as to make the beholder, on his 
fii'st visit, somewhat lose the appreciation of its vast size, 
those of this building are calculated to produce just the 
opposite effect. Except in a tolerably large and nearly 
central space devoted to the high altar, the height is by no 
means proportionately very great ; and eight hundred and 
sixty columns of marble and granite, forming avenues, and 
supporting Moorish arches, produce an effect something like 
that of a pine forest. The original colour of the interior has 
generally been defaced by whitewash. The doors, and pro- 
bably windows also, which suited it as a Mosque, have been 
closed to form chapels round the sides of the building within. 
Semicircular, gothic, and other arches and architectural fea- 
tures, have been introduced, besides the greater changes in 
the internal arrangement, to which I have adverted, in the 
formation of the part devoted to the high altar and its ac- 
companiments, which I will not attempt to describe, except 
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by saying they axe very rich, though not in keeping with the 
original work. Tliere are two or three parts of the Moorish 
edifice still remaining remarkably intact, which are extremely 
rich, and probably give a better idea of Saracenic art at its 
highest period, than any tiling which I have seen in Constan- 
tinople or in Egypt. I refer especially to a portion said to 
be that in which the Caliphs worshipped; and to another 
portion now railed off, and forming a kind of chapel, in 
which the remains of a Spanish General are interred. The 
inscriptions, almost Kiijic, the rest mosaic, and the intricate, 
deep carving, resembling filigree, are, I apprehend, un- 
equalled, unless it be at the Alharabra. 

Near one of the arches of the vaulted roof of the less elevated 
part of the Cathedral, is suspended an elephant's tusk, of rather 
small size. It is said to have been discovered on making 
excavations in the ground, in the interior of the building. 
I know nothing of the depth at which it was found, and I 
understand that different conjectures have been formed 
respecting it. I imagine that it may have been attributed 
to Carthaginians bringing elephants here, as they did into 
Italy, or to Saracens ; but examining it, as well as I could, 
from a distance, I fancy that it may have been that of a 
wild elephant, to whom Spain was its native country, perhaps 
at a time when there were also native British elephants. Its 
cracks and dead whiteness favour this idea. I saw the Ro- 
man, and the remains of the Moorish bridges ; the Caliph's 
palace, now a prison ; the market, formerly a place for bull- 
fights, a part of which still exhibits the boxes for the 
spectators ; the remains of the Moorish walls, chiefly com- 
posed of earth, with a little stone and brick casing, and 
having several towers; a church, in which are the tombs of 
Ferdinand, a Castilian king, and his son, Alphonzo; and also 
that of a celebrated writer. Morales. I noticed, projecting 

c 2 
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into tlie river, what appeared to be a mass of stone- 
work, looking very like the foot of an old bridge, 
but when I came closer it appeared like a num- 
ber of square foundations, the object of which I could 
not understand and the guide could not explain. However, 
he asked an elderly gentleman, who was near, who told us 
they were the remains of pits formerly used in the pre- 
paration of leather. Shortly after, and still by the water- 
side, I saw a skin of black shoe leather hanging up, and on 
examining it I thouglit of a kind of leather which I heard 
spoken of when I was a boy, and called Cordevan by the 
slioemakers, and which name was said .to be derived from 
Cuir de Van. Tliis, however, was evidently of sheep's skin, 
and T suspect that Cordevan was a corruption of Cordovan. 
The general use of whitewash, which I noticed at Santa Cruz 
dc l\Iudela, prevails at Cordova, as well as in other places 
through which we passed. Several of the local peculiari- 
ties are seen better here and in a more marked manner than 
in many or perhaps any other place. Thus, the liouses have 
generally a comparatively small apartment without furniture, 
upon which the street door opens, whilst another door, usually 
of open iron work, or sometimes a curtain, such as may 
have formerly been adapted to a tent, separates it from the rest 
of the house, so that it forms a spacious and commodious 
internal porch. To most of the houses, which are sufficiently 
large, there is an inner court with columns round it, as in 
cloisters. Within the court are flowers, and round it are 
apartments which open into it. The representations of the 
Alhambra and of Pompeii at the Sydenham Palace give a 
tolerable idea of them. The shops are very different from 
those of England, France, &c. Perhaps most of them expose 
little or nothing at the windoAV ; but the counter fronts the 
customer at his entrance, and the shelves with goods are behind. 
Not unfrequently attractive goods are placed at the doors. 
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CADIZ. 

Sir Moses did not find himself equal to start by the early- 
train for Seville, we therefore had part of another day at 
Cordova. This gave me an opportunity of crossing tlie 
bridge, and walking about on the other side, which I had not 
previously done. I also examined the broad shore of the 
Guadalquiver, where, as I suspected might be the case, I 
found the large supply of water-worn boulders with which 
the streets, courts, and even floors of houses are paved. 
They are of various sizes and colours, and consist of green 
stone, porphyry, and quartz ; the alluvial soil of the district 
is also full of them. 

The pigs in this country are remarkably fine, and I 
could not help standing for some time to admire a herd 
of them basking on the sandy and pebbly shore, doubt- 
less rendered wai'm by the bright sun. They were fat 
enough for prize animals, but not so disgustingly unwieldy 
and flabby as those exhibited at the English shows. Tliey 
looked clean, not being confined to styes, and having their 
troughs near them they were not tempted to ramble. Tliey 
thus had the full benefit of fresh air, so conducive and neces- 
sary to health. This example afibrds one of a few hints 
which may be taken in England, even from Spain. 

Having been obliged to defer our journey to Seville to the 
second and last train, our arrival on the 6th was very late. 
Sir Moses delivered the letter of introduction to Don 
Antonio Merry the next day, and received from him one to 
his son, Don Francisco Merry y Colon, the Spanish Minister 
at Tangier. We left Seville on the 8th, by railway, and 
arrived at Cadiz late the same night. Sir Moses was much 
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fatigued, and had greatly increased a very troublesome cold. 
He was confined to his bed on the following day. 

On our way to Cadiz we passed tlirough the sherry district, 
but as it was dark I can say very little about it, except 
that soon after leaving Seville, we passed a wood of rather 
lofty pines, witliout leaves or branches, except near the 
summit, which formed roundish heads, somewhat like mops. 
I think they must be allied to those called umbrella pines. 
The region is, with some exceptions, a complete level. We 
passed the port of St. Mary, where much wine is shipped, 
and we had for a fellow traveller a young Englishman who 
resides there, and is iu the wine trade. 
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TANGIER. 

Sir Moses heard, it would seem providentially, that the French 
steam frigate " Gorgone " was about to sail on the evening of 
the 10th for Tangier direct, and as there were no means of an 
immediate transit to Gibraltar, he at once forwarded a request 
to the Commander, Capt. Cellier de Starnor, to allow our 
party to take passage in his ship. This was most promptly 
and politely acceded to. Capt. Starnor, an amiable man, 
seemed pleased to show his hospitality, and we received eveiy 
attention and accommodation. We left Cadiz on the night of 
the 10th day, at 10 p.m., and arrived off Tangier at five a.m. 
the next morning. Sir Moses's arrival had been anticipated 
and well prepared for, a large concourse of people being ready 
to receive him. There is no pier at Tangier, and the water 
being shallow off the coast, passengers have to be carried, and 
there was a multitude in the water — some wading nearly up 
to their waists — waiting to bear us to the shore. We did not 
land until about eight o'clock. 

Our kind captain and his officers had ingeniously con- 
trived, on the spur of the occasion, by the help of a 
mattrass and cordage, a kind of portable couch or car, on 
which, for want of a suitable landing-place. Sir Moses might 
be borne over a considerable extent of shallow water be- 
tween the boat and the shore. His porters and a great 
many of the labouring class of Israelites were wading, 
and his superior size thus conspicuously moving over the 
water, surrounded by a shabby, amphibious group, appeared 
to me like a travestied representation of Neptime among the 
Tritons. The rest of the party were carried on shore by some 
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of these waders, who were provided with chairs for the pur- 
pose, and it was fortunate that none of the travellers were 
upset and well ducked, in the vigorous struggles that were 
made to obtain a passenger. 

Rather a steep and not well-paved road loads into the 
town, over which Sir Moses had to pass to reach the best hotel 
in the place, which is kept by a Scotch hostess. 

The whole party were closely thronged by a vast number 
of Israelite population from the town, of all classes and both 
sexes. This afforded us the first opportunity of hearing the 
peculiar sound uttered by the Jewish females in Morocco 
Avhen they wish to give expression to their joyful greetings 
with distinguished honour. Wc had been fully apprised of the 
hos|)itable design of our Tangier friends; but Sir Moses 
Monteliore was not dissuaded from his original intention of 
taking up his residence at an hotel until, on arriving there, the 
earnest solicitations of M. Moses Pariente, seconded by those 
of his fellow citizens, prevailed upon him to go to the 
far more commodious accommodation aflbrded in this gentle- 
man's house, which had been vacated and expressly fitted up 
for the occasion. It M'as an excellent specimen of Tangi- 
rene dwellings, being, like most of them, situate in a narrow 
street or lane, the principal entrance leading into a quad- 
rangular court, round which the apartments are arranged, 
forming two stories, and in part a third, the doors of the 
upper apartments opening upon a gallery with a railing to it, 
as in many of the old English inns. The staircase is con- 
tinued to the I'oof, which being flat and surrounded by a high 
parapet is much resorted to, especially by the females, who 
thus have the benefit of tlie air without exposure in the 
streets. The roof and the walls being white-washed, have a 
very bright and neat appearance. This house, like many 
others in the town, has upon the roof a portion erected above 
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the rest, from which a more extensive view may be com- 
manded. We were soon settled and refreshed in these com- 
fortable quarters, and in a very short time introduced to 
the heads of the Israelite community. 

Whilst Sir Moses, his nephew, and secretary were thus en- 
gaged, I took advantage of a beautifully fine day to look about 
the town, having for my guide the brother of our courier, whom 
I had previously seen in England. Tangier lies in a valley, 
between two hills, the houses being thickly placed on their 
sides, so as to leave a more extensive vacant space between 
them, which serves both for a market-place and a principal 
ascending street, leading to the back of the town. In this 
street, besides many small shops, are some of the best houses, 
occupied by tlie oiEcials of different European powers and 
other Christian inhabitants. In the market-place and shops 
a great variety of articles attract the attention of a stranger, 
either as new in themselves, or with some novelty in the 
mode of exposure. Capons, turkeys, and other poultry are 
cooped in cylindrical cages, made of reeds, or placed on the 
ground, tied together by the legs. The varieties of grain, 
beans, and other seeds are also numerous. Considerable 
quantities of bread, in flat loaves resembling Bath cakes, but 
of much larger dimensions, appear to be brought, ready baked, 
from the country by swarthy peasants of both sexes, who 
perseveriugly offer them for sale. Then we have dates and 
other dried fruits, and the kernels of walnuts and other nuts, 
removed from their shells. The soap of the country is also 
a conspicuous article. It is soft and of a dark colour, and 
if seen in England, in a druggist's laboratory, would un- 
doubtedly be taken for tar ointment. The candles also 
attract attention, being remarkably conical, from eight or 
nine inches to a foot in length, perhaps nearly two inches in 
diameter at the base, and tapering very regularly almost to a 
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point at the top. This form, which is nearly as exact as if 
made in a mould, is, I understand, produced by the mode of 
dipping whilst they are attached to a vertical rotating wheel. 
I did not, however, witness the manufacture. 

Quitting the main street, and turning to the right or west, 
we ascended, by a winding and steep path, to the Fort, or 
Governor's residence, with several official buildings about it. 
One, I understood, was used as a prison ; others appeared to be 
mosques, and some were, doubtless, the residence of the 
soldiers, their horses being tethered by their fore feet in the 
walled yards, without any shelter or litter. This fort occu- 
pies nearly or quite the entire summit of the western hill ; 
and the damage done to its walls by the guns of the Royal 
Fleet of France still remains unrepaired, and very conspicuous. 
At the fort forming part of the city wall, in this' direction, 
there is a good Moorish gateway, through which, on quitting 
the town, we came upon gardens, fields, and a more or less 
wooded country. On the summit of the hill, facing the 
sea, and commanding a beautiful view of the coasts of Africa 
and Spain, are private gardens, or rather hanging gardens, 
with enclosed apartments or summer houses; they appear to 
belong to the wealthy inhabitants, who resort to tliem for 
their pleasure. We happened to meet one of our hospitable 
Jewish friends who opened the door of one of them, and I thus 
had the opportunity of inspecting a good specimen of these 
pleasant retreats. 

Descending the hill on the outer side of the town, we came 
upon the large, open, elevated space, which is situated at the 
upper extremity of the central street before mentioned; here 
the larger quantities of grain and more bulky articles are 
exposed, and here also are collected the numerous camels which 
bring to Tangier the productions of the interior, Fez, Mequinez, 
and perhaps even of Timbuctoo. The sight, however, was 
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by no means calculated to coufirtn ideas produced by the 
somewhat poetical descriptions which are given of the ship 
of the desert. I had seen camels before in Egypt and Pales- 
tine, which had, in a degree, obliterated such an impression ; 
but T was not prepared to behold such wretched animals as I 
found in Tangier ; they had probably but recently arrived 
from a long journey, and many of them were not only miserably 
thin, but sadly wrung and sore from the pressure and friction 
of iU-adjusted burdens ; some were decidedly pugnacious, and 
others by no means tractable. These animals, when arrived 
at their journey's end, are, like the horses, mules, and asses, put 
up in large walled enclosures, without litter or shelter. 

Outside the walls near this part of the town, are pens 
or enclosures for beasts of various descriptions collected for sale, 
amongst which I noticed very lean cattle, poor horses, and a 
few pigs — apparently of the black Spanish breed — but widely 
differing from them in condition, being remarkably thin. 
Near to the gate by which the town is entered, on this side, is 
the place where horses appear to be brought for the purpose 
of being shod ; and without attempting to describe the process, 
I may just observe 1 was forcibly and painfully struck with 
the liberal use of a kind of adze, with which the foot is 
chopped, rather than cut or pared, to prepare it for the appli- 
cation of the shoe. Various races and costumes are, of course, 
to be met with in Tangier ; and in this fii'st walk a poor, 
thin, ill-clad negro pilgrim from Timbuctoo was pointed out 
to me. 

The peasants from the immediate neighbourhood wear the 
white woollen burnous, with which the women, for the most 
part, nearly conceal their faces. Many of the native resi- 
dents, as well as Europeans, adopt the European costume, 
whilst several others, even of the wealthier class of Israelites, 
wear a kind of tunic, generally blue, and bearing some re- 
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semblance to a dressing gown. In Tangier, at least, they 
seem, for the most part, to be exempt from any restriction 
in this respect, althoiigh the case of several Israelites would 
indicate that before our arrival this freedom was rather 
tolerated than recognized round Tangier. 

This first and hasty survey afforded me much material for 
reflection, and I shortly after committed my ideas to Avriting, 
and although my subsequent increased acquaintance with the 
Sultan's dominions furnished me with numerous additional 
facts, the opinions which were then suggested are rather con- 
firmed than altered. 

Sir Moses Montefiore received deputations from the Israel- 
ites of Tetuan, Alcazar, Arzila, Laraish, and Mequinez, which 
aiforded him much gratification ; also addresses from his co- 
religionists of IMogador, Azamor, and Fez. On the twelfth 
he attended Divine service in the new synagogue, erected by 
]\I, Joseph Eshriquy, who dedicated the sacred edifice for the 
benefit of the poor, in commemoration of the Mission. 

Sir Moses waited on Sir .J. II. D. Hay, K.C.B., the British 
representative, on the next day, meeting Consul-General Ranger, 
and received a kind reception ; and afterwards, accompanied 
by Sampson Samuel, he delivered the letter of introduction to 
Don Francisco Merry y Colon, and other letters he had received 
at Madrid. His reception by the Spanish Minister was most 
courteous, resulting in the immediate release of two Israelites 
confined at Tangier, Jacob Benharrosh and Shalom Elcaim, 
Avho, within an hour of the interview, called at our resi- 
dence. 

A letter to the Moorish Government was also promised re- 
specting the two prisoners at Saffi. This was received the 
next day before noon, and a visit was paid to Sid Mohammed 
Bargash, the Minister for Foreign Afiairs, upon the introduc- 
tion of Sir John H. D. Hay. 
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Upon our return to our quarters, we found a large depu- 
tation of ]\Ioors, about fifty in number, with their chiefs, who 
had come from a distant part of the country, to urge Sir 
Moses to intercede for the release of one of their tribe, who 
had been imprisoned for two years and a half, on suspicion 
of having murdered two Israelites, but had not been brouglit 
to trial. As his guilt had not been proved, and as he had 
for so long a period endured the horrors of a Moorisli prison, 
it was not surprising that Sir Moses was quite ready to make 
a humane eifort on his behalf — one as politic as it was con- 
genial to his kind disposition, since, if successful, it could 
scarcely fail to have the effect of producing a favourable feeling 
on the part of this man's tribe towards their Israelite coun- 
trymen. His intercession was promptly undertaken, and 
equally promptly successful; in a few hours the prisoner's 
chains were removed, and he was brought by the members of 
his tribe to return thanks to his deliverer. He was a middle- 
aged man, above rather than below the average size, of a fiiir 
complexion, and by no means of a repulsive countenance. 
He was in good condition, and in a state of health, which 
did not indicate suffering from confinement, being well 
washed, and clothed in a clean wooUen burnous; he had a 
really respectable appearance. His innocence of the crime 
imputed to him was strongly insisted upon by himself and 
his friends. 

Sir Moses Montefiore did not lose the opportunity to urge 
these grateful Moors to shew kindness and afibrd protection 
to his co-religionists; and they readily gave their solemn 
promise that all Jews travelling by day should be perfectly safe. 

During our sojourn at Tangier, Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore's attention was called to the state of the schools, 
supported by the Israelite community, for the educa- 
tion of their youth. We frequently had the company 
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of Solomon Israel, a very intelligent young man, who had 
been educated at Gibraltar, where he had been instructed in 
the management of schools. On him devolved the chief care 
of giving instruction in the English language, which, in 
many respects, is more important to the interests of this 
portion of the empire of Morocco, and to the Jewish popula- 
tion in particular, than any other foreign language, not 
excepting the Spanish, which, however, is far more generally 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the evidence of careful attention paid to 
the education of Jewish youth, it seemed not improbable that 
the Moorish custom of neglecting the education of females 
might, in some degree, aflect the Israelite girls of the poorer 
class, and Sir Muses' solicitude on their account inspired him 
with the benevolent idea of founding a school for them. 
To promote the establishment of such an institution, he gave 
a donation of three hundred pounds, in memory of his late 
■wife, Lady Montefiore, on the express condition that the re- 
gulation should be strictly under the control and superinten- 
dence of a ladies' committee, fully at liberty to seek the 
counsel and assistance of gentlemen when necessary. 
Before his departure, he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
several Jewish ladies had consented to act upon these con- 
ditions. 

Most, if not all, of the Israelite families in Tangier had 
been visited once or oftener by our whole party, which gave 
us the opportunity of enjoying their hospitality, and of seeing 
good specimens of Moorish dwellings, many of which were well 
supplied with European furniture and ornamental works. So 
much kindness made Sir Moses feel that he could do no less 
than endeavour to entertain an evening party in return. 
Two or three rooms of good size were really crowded with a 
lively company of both sexes and various ages. The Jewish 
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females enjoy a privilege wliich may well excite the envy of 
their Mohammedan neighbours, since they appear to be under 
no painful restraint in these social entertainments. Such at 
least was our experience in Tangier, but other visitors to the 
north of Morocco have given a somewhat different account. The 
Jewesses are far more personable than the other women of 
the country, whom we had the opportunity of seeing, and 
many of them are really beautiful. It is not an uncommon 
practice amongst them to apply powdered antimony to their 
eyelashes and edges of the eyelids. This produces a curious 
effect, which, though admired by some, is not, in my opinion, 
in the least degree ornamental. Their nails and the extre- 
mities of their fingers are not unfrequently stained as in 
Egypt and Palestine, but instead of the brownish tint of the 
henna, a dark, or nearly black, colour seems to Ije in vogue. 

I am a poor observer and worse describer of female attire, 
nevertheless the rich dresses worn at our evening party struck 
me as well deserving notice, and I give a few words respecting 
them, though necessarily defective in technicality. In the first 
place I may observe that I am not aware that the genuine effect 
of the folds of drapery was in a single instance vitiated by the 
interference of the European fashion of thin iron hoops, known 
by the inappropriate name of crinoline. The rich materials, if I 
am not mistaken, chiefly composed of silk, appeared however 
to have a certain degree of stiffness of their own, which was 
manifestly increased by the large amount of gold lace, which 
was very conspicuous in contrast with the ground, generally 
of a green colour, upon or into which it was embroidered. I 
cannot pretend to describe the pattern so produced, but a 
very common effect was that of portions of large concentric 
circles, the centres of which appeared to be at the l^ottom of 
the front of the robe. I am unable to describe the various 
head-dresses, and can only say that in brilliant gaiety they 
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were quite in accordance with the otlier parts of the dress. 
Kuowiug that several precious stones are amongst the native 
productions of Morocco it was more in my way to notice the 
jewels worn hy our guests, and it appeared to me that 
emeralds were the stones most abundantly worn, and I 
thought many of these gems appeared to he antiques. 

To vary our entertainment a short lecture was given for 
the purpose of exhihiting a few experiments, chiefly chemical, 
necessarily limited by the scantiness of the materials we had 
with us, but with the help of a little chloride of potass, 
phosphorus, nitrate of silver, muriate of cobalt, nitrate of 
strontian, &c., the attempt was not altogether unsuccessful. 
I was less fortunate in my endeavour to make a few electrical 
experiments by the help of a macliine constructed for the 
occasion out of a wine bottle, as shown to me fifty years ago, 
when a school boy, by Lord Overstone. This failure taught 
me one flict, which may be worth recording. My Tangier ap- 
paratus, though hastily put together, was in some respects 
more complete than my rougli puerile work, which had been 
completely successful ; but though the cylinder revolved truly 
and the rubber pressed evenly, though the amalgam was good 
and the silk clean, and the well insulated prime conductor by 
no means to be complained of, not a spark could be obtained, 
and the Leyden vial, well coated within and without, of course 
remained useless. Every attention to secure the most 
favourable circumstances produced no improvement, and after 
much waste of time the attempt was abandoned. The only 
reasonable explanation which I could conjecture for this de- 
feat was that the bottle employed had not been merely blown 
but had received its form from a mould, which had produced 
a slight but almost imperceptible roughness. In the intro- 
ductory remarks which preceded this little exhibition I took 
the liberty to introduce a few suggestions, which, whilst they 
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showed the iuterest I felt for those amongst whom I had been 
so kindly received, might, I thought, prove an assistance and 
encouragement to some of their young people. A Spanish 
translation had been made to facilitate its comprehension by 
the majority of those present. During our subsequent stay 
at Gibraltar my partial friend, Sir Moses Montefiore, paid me 
the compliment of having it printed in both languages, in 
order that it might have some circulation amongst his co- 
religionists in Morocco. 

On the morning of the 22nd day, 12 th month, we arose early, 
and a large number of the Israelite community assembled at 
our quarters, when a religious service of great length occupied a 
considerable time, and it was ten o'clock before we were under 
weigh. There had been much wind and rain during the 
night and early morning, but the weather cleared, and it 
was really fine when we departed. As in landing, we had to 
be carried by men wading into the water to reach the boats 
which took us to the steamer. The captain of this vessel 
liad met Sir Moses twenty years before, and they soon recog- 
nised each other. He was a remarkable man. having very 
narrowly escaped death by shipwreck, when all on board except 
himself and a boy were lost. I understood they were some 
days at sea, and kept from sinking by the help of a plank, the 
man supporting the boy upon his back. For this act of per- 
severing humanity he received a medal from the Humane 
Society, and other testimonials of public approljation. The 
distance from Tangier to Gibraltar is said to be about thirty 
miles, but it did not appear to me to be so much, the inter- 
esting coasts of Africa and Spain probably beguiling the 
time, and the clearness of the atmosphere diminislnng the 
apparent distance. Turning Europa point, and steering up 
the beautiful bay, leaving Tarifa and Algeciras at our left, 
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we saw many ships at tlie extremity of the bay. The place 
of hinding is not far from the celebrated battery called the 
Devil's Tongue. There was quite a crowd, chiefly consisting of 
Israelites, assembled on the pier to receive us, and the guard 
on duty turned out and presented arms. The heads of the 
synagogues were there with carriages to convey us. Sir 
Moses said, " Let us go to the synagogue and return thanks." 
We drove to the principal, which was very soon completely 
filled ; thence we proceeded to the good quai ters which had 
been provided for us beyond the gates of the town in the 
quarter called the south, and just above the convict prison, 
and commanding, from its front windows, a capital view both 
of the bay and town. A troop of running men and boys ac- 
companied us, and several carriages full of the chief members 
of the Jewish community followed. We assembled in the 
drawing-room, where an address was presented and read to 
Sir Moses, who, in reply, made one of his happiest speeches. Our 
kind and hospitable friends had been long expecting us, and 
the preparations wliich they had made for our accommodation 
were excellent. As a mark of honour and respect, a military 
band came in the evening and played before the house for a 
considerable time. 

In good time next morning Sir Moses went to the Govern- 
ment House, which, from its original destination, is still 
called " the Convent," to pay his respects to Sir William 
Codriugton, the present Governor, with whom, as well as with 
his father and brother, he had been previously acquainted. 
His whole party accompanied him on this occasion. 

Sir William Codrington is decidedly popular, and de- 
servedly so; particularly with the Jewish population, 
in whose hands is a large portion of the trade of the place, 
many of whom are understood to be wealthy. There is 
almost daily communication between Gibraltar and Tangier; 
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and the Israelite families in both places are, in many in- 
stances, united by family ties. During the late war between 
Morocco and Spain the Jews of Morocco were in great alarm, 
if not in actual danger, and fled to Gibraltar, where, for want 
of sufficient accommodation, many had to be encamped with- 
out the town. For this they had not only Government per- 
mission but assistance, and rations wei'e distributed to them. 
The Governor showed them much kindness, and personally in- 
spected their wants and saw to their relief. On the occasion 
of Sir Moses Montefiore's visit he invited some of the 
Israelite residents to meet him at dinner, which, as it was 
probably the first instance of the kind, must have been really 
gratifying to all parties. 

Sir Moses Montefiore was zealous and indef\itigable 
in attendance on the synagogues and giving audiences to de- 
putations and individuals; he likewise visited several of the 
British residents, official and private, and I must particularly 
mention the chief artillery officer — under whose auspices we 
paid a visit to the galleries cut in the rock, which are amongst 
the principal wonders of the place — Captain, now Admiral 
Ommaney, whose elevated residence towards the southern 
extremity is perhaps the most beautiful in Gibraltar, and can 
scarcely be surpassed — and Admiral Codrington, the brother 
of the Governor, whose residence, not quite so elevated, com- 
mands a fine view. The side of the rock towards the bay, 
along which the town and fortifications are extended, is much 
less precipitous than that which rises from the Mediterranean, 
and it is, to a considerable extent, covered with trees, shrubs, 
and a variety of plants; at the period of our visit it was 
really verdant with numerous and large patches of brilliant 
colours. 
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During my first visit to Gibraltar my kind friend, C. 
Elliot, introduced me to Captain Broome, the superintendent 
of the pi'ison at Windmill Hill, who had for a considerable 
time devoted careful attention to the exploration of an exten- 
sive and in-egular cavern, formed by a fissure crossing the rock 
towards its south-western extremity. This cavern had been 
accidentally discovered whilst making tlie excavations that were 
necessary for the extension of a tank for the service of the en- 
larged prison. I was shown numerous portions of skeletons 
of various animals, intermixed with which were some human 
remains, manifestly of great antiquity. The collections of 
tliese objects were rapidly increasing under the assiduous care 
of Captain Broome, his colleagues, and the workmen engaged 
in the building department. A caseoftliem liad already been 
sent to the College of Surgeons in England, and others, 
wliich 1 Iiad the pleasure of inspecting, were about to be for- 
Avarded tlilthor. The impressions which I then received were 
hastily committed to paper in a letter to a friend. Conducted 
by the same able guide I subsequently saw most of the other 
caves in the limestone rock at Gibraltar, amongst which I 
must especially name that of St. Michael, rendered noto- 
rious by its having at one time concealed a numerous band 
of Spaniards, who had bound themselves under a solemn 
engagement to take Gibraltar, from the English, and restore 
it to their Sovereign. This cave is of very considerable 
dimensions, and descends, somewhat circuitously, to a great 
depth, expanding at intervals into spacious and lofty cham- 
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bers, in which are numerous stalactites and stalacmites. 
Some of them are of very large dimensions, having a sliglit 
resemblance, though inferior, to those of the celebrated cave 
at Adelsberg. At the bottom there is a large accumulation of 
water, said to be connected with the sea, which intercepts 
the progress of the visitor, and I believe the full extent of 
the cave has not been yet ascertained. This, like the 
smaller caves, obviously owes its origin to the vio- 
lent rupture of the rock and to the displacement of 
the detached portions. It is evident that rain-water pene- 
trating the cavern from above often brings with it alluvium 
and vegetable mould, by which the stalactites are much dis- 
figured, as well as considerable accumulations formed on the 
floor of the cave. As water, thus bringing with it various 
materials, is entering the cavern at various depths, it is obvious 
that whatever objects may be so introduced the time of their 
deposit cannot be inferred from the depth in which they are 
found, since some at the greatest depth may have been but 
recently imported, and even a covering of stalactite is not 
necessarily a proof of great antiquity. 

I must not omit to state that through the kindness of my 
friend Elliot I had the advantage of seeing this really fine 
cave well liglited up. Without enumerating all the caves 
which had been discovered in the limestone rock of Gibraltar, 
I must revert to that which has been recently opened at 
Windmill Hill, wliich has received well merited atten- 
tion, through the indefatigable labour of Captain Broome, 
under the auspices of the present Governor, Sir William Cod- 
rington. I learnt with pleasure that, since my previous visit, 
additional chambers had been discovered, and that the con- 
struction of the proposed tank had been interrupted and its 
original plan altered in order that this interesting explora- 
tion might not be seriously interfered witli. The interest of 
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the men employed in the work had been well sustained, and 
tlie objects brought to light had been carefully set apart, 
with accurate designation of the position from which they had 
been taken, on a plan resembling that employed by my friend 
AVm. Pengelley in the exploration of the cave at Brixham. 
It is needless that I should attempt to give any description 
of the numerous and varied animal remains, and of the 
specimens of early human art, which at the period of my 
visit had been discovered, since the whole collection up to a 
later period has been made the subject of the most careful 
investigation by my friend W. Busk, with the late lamented 
Dr. Faulkner, and the result obtained by these distinguished 
paleontologists will be duly recorded and published. I must, 
however, express my grateful acknowledgments to Captain 
Broome for the kindness and patience with which he enabled 
me to see and examine the work which he had already 
executed. 

The warm interest which I could not fail to take in the 
investigations going forward on the Windmill Hill led to 
my having the pleasure and advantage of making the ac- 
quaintance of Sir James Cochrane and his family. Sir James 
has long been the Chief Justice of Gibraltar, and his resi- 
dence in the southern quarter, at a lower level than the 
Windmill Prison, is situated over a cleft in the rock, which 
has produced a series of caverns, or clefts, of considerable 
extent, which, though they must have been known at a 
remote period, have, it seems, been lost sight of until 
recently re-discovered by workmen employed by Sir James 
Cochrane, who, on the discovery being made, pursued the ex- 
ploration, and obtained fragments of human remains, which, 
however, do not appear to be equally ancient with those found 
at the Windmill Hill. 

Day after day was passed, not without some 
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anxiety for tlie arrival of the frigate from Malta, 
yet, certainly, not without jileasure in the enjoy- 
ment of fine weather and much agreeable society. 
On the last day of the year, we were cheerfully seated at the 
dinner-table, in the evening, when a messenger came with a 
telegram. We, of course, joyfully expected an announce- 
ment of our coming conveyance; but our feelings were 
quickly changed, for, on opening the despatch, a few words 
expressed the sad intelligence that Sir Moses Montefiore's sister, 
Goldsmid, had expired at Nice. A short but severe attack 
of bronchitis had occurred, and Sir Moses was consequently 
wholly unprepared for so sudden and severe a blow as the 
death of a sister, to whom he was aifectionately attached, and 
whose amiable character made her deservedly beloved by her 
relatives and friends. Her company as a fellow-traveller 
had added much to her brother's enjoyment, not many 
months before. Under any other circumstances than those 
in which he was then placed. Sir Moses would doubtless 
have lost no time in retracing his steps; but being 
on a mission of duty, he felt no hesitation as to the 
continuance of his jom-ney. Our party, however, was to be 
separated, for it was quickly decided that Hyam Guedalla, 
the son-in-law of the deceased lady, should start, without 
delay, for Madrid, where it was presumed he might meet 
with intelligence to determine whether he should proceed to 
Nice or Paris. Sir Moses could not consent to his taking 
the journey alone, and insisted on surrendering Charles 
Oliffe, who had become a very useful travelling attendant, to 
accompany him on his homeward route. They started 
early the following morning, on board the steamer which plies 
between Gibraltar and Algeciras. From this place, another 
Spanish packet conveyed them to Cadiz, which proved a 
tedious and uncomfortable passage ; but this_ was as nothing 
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to tlie fearfully cold and trying journey which they ex- 
perienced in going thence to Madrid. Their ink, and even 
their brandy and water, became frozen ; and we might well 
congratulate ourselves that Sir Moses had come to the decision 
to remain quiet, instead of exposing himself to a risk, which, 
in the delightful climate of Gibraltar, we by no means anti- 
cipated. The arrival of Il.il.S. Magicienne, from Malta, of 
wliich we were informed shortly after, gave us abundant 
occupation, and revived our spirits. 

This frigate had Iieen ordered by telegram, from England, 
to proceed from Malta, and to l)e placed at Sir Moses' dis- 
posal. The new Bishop of i\Ialta, who had not as yet visited 
tliis part of his diocese, since his ordination, was on board. 
Though a good steamer, the IMagicienne had made an un- 
expectedly long passage, having experienced a strong 
contrary wind. She was under tlie command of Captain 
Armytagc, R.X., who had not long succeeded Captain the 
Prince of Leinengen, ll.N., the Queen's cousin. 

A few days were required to collect and put on board the 
nunierous articles necessary for our overland journey. Tents 
bedsteads, and bedding, besides lanterns and other utensils, 
were most carefully selected and prepared, of the description, 
best calculated to promote our comfort and convenience. 
Besides these, Fir Moses also purchased an ample supply of 
towels, napkins, cooking apparatus, &c., &c., as avcU as pro- 
visions of various kinds. This delay gave us an opportunity 
of becoming acrpuiinted with the captain and some of his 
officers, who were about to be our fellow-travellers, and effi- 
cient co-operators. 

As it was intended we should leave the port early on the morn- 
ing of the fith day, 1st month, we went on board over night. Sir 
Moses being lodged in the captain's cabin, adjoining the saloon, 
whilst Sampson Samuel and myself had our hammncks slung 
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between two guns, next to the door of the captain's saloon, 
at which an orderly was placed on duty during the night. 

Our kind companions spared no pains to render our voyage 
pleasant; and the captain's well furnished table was all that 
could be desired to counteract the aversion to food, insepar- 
able from an Atlantic voyage, to those who are liable to 
sickness at sea. 

To C. J. For])es, the senior medical officer, and to — 
Durrant, the first lieutenant, who were our companions to 
Morocco, as well as by sea, we were more particularly in- 
debted ; but I must not omit to mention Dr. Lees, the second 
medical ofiicer, an able draftsman, and other gentlemen, 
ofliicers of different grades, who were remarkably kind, 
and impressed us with the belief that the service on board 
the Magicienne must afford a favourable specimen of the 
British navy. Beyond Cape Spartel the African coast, as 
seen from the sea, presents very little that is interesting, even 
when viewed from no great distance; but our course was 
frequently nearly or quite out of sight of land; even 
then, the nautical operations of the master and sailors, the 
practice of the midshipmen with their sextants, the guns, and 
other furniture of the ship, afforded abundant source of 
interest and amusement. 

Besides Sir Moses Montefiore and his party, very few 
other persons were permitted as passengers on board 
the Magicienne ; and only one of these had the advantage, 
besides ourselves, of the captain's table; this gentleman was 
Archibald Fairly, a civil engineer, who had been engaged in 
foreign service in India and elsewhere, and who was, like 
ourselves, proceeding to Morocco. 

In the afternoon of the 9th day of first month (January), 
we arrived off Saffi, our progress having been delayed by 
contrary winds. Here, as at almost every port on the 
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West African coast, the landing is difficult, and the surf at 
the time was so high as to preclude the idea of our going on 
shore. The Magicienne saluted the fort with several guns, 
and the compliment was promptly returned. Recourse was 
had to signal flags, and by their assistance a sort of conversa- 
tion was maintained with the town. To Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore's great satisfaction, he was informed that the prisoners 
at Saffi had been liberated ; and the arrival of the Sultan's 
escort, destined to accompany us to IMorocco, was also 
announced. The next morning the weather was fine and the 
sea much calmer. A few persons, chiefly Israelites, came 
on board from the town, and our courier, Ferrache, went on 
shore in one of the boats. In the prospect of our doing the 
same, a considerable part of our baggage was brought on 
deck ; but the weather becoming again boisterous, we were 
obliged to put out to sea, though we did not altogether aban- 
don the idea of landing. 

From the sea, Saffi, or Azafii, has rather an imposing efiect, 
and appears to be nearly equal to Tangier in importance; 
but I was informed it is really very inferior to that place. 
It lies between two hills, and I believe is a locality of intense 
heat, and liable to inundations. The city of Morocco is 
about one hundred miles distant, in an E.S.E. direction. 
Tiie vicinity of Saffi appears now to be barren and sandy, 
but previous to the erection of Mogadore it was the centre of 
European commerce, rendered so by its proximity to the 
richest province of the empire. It is said to have been 
founded by the Carthagenians. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Moors, estimated at about nine thousand. 

Towards evening the weather became more unfavourable 
— I believe really stormy — and the idea of landing at Saffi 
was given up. Ferrache, who was unable to reach the ship, 
was left behind, to join us with the escort at Mogadore. 
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An accident occurred which might have been productive of 
serious consequences. I was awakened by a succession of 
claps of noise, so loud that, not being aware of our having de- 
parted from the port, I imagined that a nocturnal salute had 
been made, and it was not till the morning that I learnt that 
the connexion between the rudder and the tiller-wheel had 
been broken. A piece of the iron lever which connects the 
rudder with the ropes fell upon the captain's sofa at the 
stern, where our friend, Sampson Samuel, had been lying 
asleep a short time previously, having intended to pass the 
night there; but he providentially changed his mind and 
resumed his hammock. 
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NoTWiTHSTAXDi.NG the darkiicss of the night, the mechanics 
on board succeeded, witli considerable difficulty, in construct- 
ing a tcmpora]'}' apparatus by wliich the rudder might be 
efTectually commanded; and a rough night being succeeded 
by a fine morning, we made the best of our way to Mogadore. 
Even there the landing, though better than at Saffi, is far from 
being safe or good. A trading vessel was a little before us, 
and its navigators, apparently well acquainted with the coast, 
boldly sailed to her anchorage, aud led the way for the 
Magicienne. Soft bottom and a good anchorage was found ; 
but tliese advantages do not appear to exist to any great 
extent. 

The sea was comparatively smooth, but an extensive reef 
of sandstone rocks, lying between the port and Mogadore 
Island, renders landing dangerous to those who are not 
acquainted with the shore, as they are so much concealed at 
higli water, that the safe channel cannot be distinguished. 
As the state of the weather was not to be depended upon, 
considerable exertions were made to hasten the landing of our 
cflects. Captain Armytage undertook the charge of convey- 
ing Sir ]\Ioses on shore, and he was lowered in an arm-chair 
into one of the boats belonging to the ship, which was steered 
by one of our men who had been in this port before. Sampson 
Samuel and myself went in one of the boats of the country, 
which gave me an opportunity of witnessing the curious mode 
in which they are managed. 

The boat, of rather rude construction, with high sides, 
more especially at its extremities, was piloted by an old man 
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who was constantly shouting to the rowers with a loud voice. 
The men who rowed also shouted, and instead of sitting at 
their work, stood, alternately stepping upon the seat and 
throwing their weight upon the oar by leaning backwards, 
till obliged to step down to recover their balance. We took 
a circuitous course to avoid the rocks, and came to shore at 
an archway, under which the sea runs, where I easily managed 
to step from the boat, though it was evident that the assist- 
ance of porters must often be resorted to. 

Amongst the first objects that caught my attention on 
landing were various old guns, of strange shapes and dimen- 
sions, and scarcely deserving the name of cannon. In 
appearance they were much like refracting telescopes, and 
reminded me of those that may be seen at the Castle of 
Wartzbiu'g. We were conducted to the house of M. Corcos, 
who had, with great kindness and libei'ality, vacated it for 
our accommodation, and done much to provide for our 
comfort. Our large amount of baggage occupied the 
greater part of the inner court, as well as the apartments sur- 
rounding it. The town of Mogadore is walled, and divided 
into three compartments — the Christian, the Moorish, and 
the Jewish — having separate gates, which are closed at sunset. 
In the former, aU the Consuls and Europeans reside. The streets 
are unpaved, and dirty in the extreme, more particularly in 
the Jewish quarter, where, huddled up in a small space, the 
filth in which the people live is indescribable. 

The arrangements and packing having at last been com- 
pleted, we started, amidst a crowd of spectators, chiefly 
Israelites, about two in the afternoon. Though the horses 
and mules, supplied by the government, were brought to our 
residence, we could not, all of us, find our respective con- 
veyances. Sir Moses, instead of entering his vehicle, in- 
tended to mount the beautiful and well-saddled mule, lent 
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him by M. Corcos ; but finding it extremely difficult to get 
into the Moorish saddle, he, as well as Sampson Samuel and 
myself, proceeded on foot, till we had passed the walls. The 
vehicle intended for the accommodation of Sir Moses was a 
sort of wooden house or sedan, carried between two mules. 
The motion of such a conveyance is by no means pleasant ; 
but it was easier for him than mounting horse or mule. We 
were accompanied by many pedestrians, besides a considerable 
number of persons variously mounted. 

Amongst tlie latter were the Governor of the City, and 
other Moorish officers, the chief Israelite residents, both mer- 
cantile and Rabbinical. The Governor's party returned in 
about three quarters-of-an-hour, except most of the horse 
soldiers, who remained with us. Nearly all our Israelite 
friends accompanied us as for as our halting place, many 
of them having provided themselves with tents, bedding, 
and other necessaries. The French consul, his wife, and 
family, also rode with us during a considerable part of the 
way. 

We passed the deserted palace on our right, and the long 
aqueduct, the Saint's Tomb, and the village Dia])ct on our 
left, and, ascending the liill, continued our course in a di- 
rection nearly coinciding with the coast, for more than an 
hour, and then, turning to the left, went more directly south. 
The first part of the way, the ground was altogether 
sandy and bare ; but as we ascended the hill it became stony. 
The white broom, which was very abundant, scented the air 
with a fine odour; and liliaceous plants abounded, with some 
euphoria. Amongst the numerous loose stones, T saw many 
which were evidently fragments of stalactites, of great variety 
of size, some not larger than a finger, and others as big as 
one's leg or thigh; but they had little or nothing of a 
crystalline character. Trees of a species of olive, called 
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argand, of a beautiful green colour, and producing a valuable 
oil, were increasingly numerous as we advanced, and of larger 
size. There were, likewise, other trees of a thorny species 
(lentiscus?). Though we still had sand, evidently blown 
inland, and encroaching on the productive tracts, we were 
sensibly coming on a limestone country, and the rock being 
almost bare, its surface was exposed, showing a large, flat, 
ramiform surface, in layers. Though not crystallized, it 
seemed to be of the same character as the travertin seen 
near Eome. Large portions appear to be undisturbed, at 
least unbroken, and in parts it lay on a slightly inclined 
plain. 

Continuing our route through a woody country, and a 
little descending, we took a turn through an open space, on 
which hundreds of persons were collected, and there tiie 
work of unpacking the burdens of the loaded beasts, putting 
up tents, and cooking, commenced with much noise and con- 
fusion, as night was setting in, the various articles, and 
their uses, being imperfectly known. The Governor of the 
Province sent his brother, or brother-in-law, with several 
horse soldiers, to salute Sir Moses. They encamped near us. 
Ferrache knew the chief, having attended on him from the 
Eed Sea to Morocco. A large mona or present was sent by 
the Governor, consisting of three or four sheep, many fowls, 
one thousand eggs, melons, a stupendous gourd, honey, ten 
pounds of loaf sugar, wax or composite candles, vegetables, &c. 
I retired to my solitary tent, which happened to be imperfectly 
closed, our men not having learnt how to put it up properly. 
A very heavy dew feU in the night ; and between six and seven 
in the morning I rose, finding all my clothes excessively 
damjj. The encampment, independently of the African 
peculiarities of camels, &c., looked very much like the site 
of a breaking up fair ; tents in process of being taken down ; 
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packing going on, and tlie ground well trodden and strewn 
witli litters. Just as breakfast was announced, I was called 
to see an old relative of the Baslia's brother, suiTering from 
aggravated dyspepsia, senile debility, Sec. After breakfast, 
the cavalry gave us a specimen'of their galloping and shoot- 
ing. Sometimes a dozen horse soldiers, dashing abreast, 
after galloping at a rapid pace for aljout two hundred yards, 
fired sinudtaneously at the ground, and then raising their long 
guns in the air, quickly stopped. We saw this sort of feat 
performed by an old oiEcer singly. 

Tlie country which we passed through this second day 
was in many respects the same as that seen the day before; 
but the trees were finer and larger, and amongst them were 
comnKm olives, as well as the argand. There was very 
little verdure between the trees. We saw several fields of 
corn, and ploughing with horned cattle and a rude plough. 
Our route crossed one or two extensive plains, the principal 
one traversed by a river, deeply sunk, having precipitous 
banks, showing the strata of alluvium, resting on the tra- 
vertin. 

We forded this stream, near tlio spot at which the party 
lunched, after having ridden about t\vo hours and a half. The 
travertin was here exposed several feet in depth, and forming 
steps, composed of rounded pebbles, and a few shells, 
cemented l)y the travertin. There were many patches of a 
light, bright red, in the several layers of stone. This 
colour appeared to be derived from fragments of hematite, 
embedded in the rock. The pebbles are of considerable 
variety, many are of flint, schist, or calcedony, derived from 
veins or seams, as well as from nobules. There are also 
fi-agments of hematite, heavy and hard, yet susceptible of 
being scratched with a knife, and yielding a bright, red powder; 
and others of a silicious rock, apparently granular quartz. 
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In fording the river at this pkce, an accident occurred 
to one of the sumpter mules, which was carrying tlie baggage 
of our friend Chief Consul Reade. The animal had descended 
the steep bank, and fell, having missed its footing in the 
rugged and stony bed of the rapid stream, from wliich it 
was extricated with some difficulty, the baggage having become 
thoroughly soaked. A bridge might readily be constructed 
here; without it, the conveyance of baggage must be 
hazardous, and sometimes impracticable. 

Loose fragments of the travertin, or tufo. are everywhere 
numerous, either thickly sprinkled over the plain or partially 
collected to facilitate cultivation. It would seem that layer 
after layer separate in fragments, which, from their structure, 
become easily broken. About an hour and a half after 
leaving the river we came to the bed of another stream, 
nearly or quite dry, forming a sort of ravine between low 
hills of limestone, the strata of which are generally inclined, 
with the stronger and thicker cropping out in ridges. At a 
little distance they so nearly resembled the layers of traver- 
tin, that I thought at one time there might be a gradual tran- 
sition from the one to the other ; but the path crossing one of 
these hills gave me the opportunity of seeing the travertin 
in a thin layer upon the broken edge of the older stone, like a 
carpet laid down upon a flight of steps. 

The latter portion of the day's journey was by no means 
level, and we traversed thickets of white l^room. Whilst cross- 
ing a high plain we had a beautiful view of the Atlas range, 
beyond the lower hills, which had previously bounded our horizon 
inthat direction, that is to say, nearlysouth; the snowypeaksof 
the Atlas were apparently about three-fourths covered with 
snow, and were almost as fine as the Bernese Alps, seen from 
Berne. On our way we saw many wells and tanks, and, at a 
distance, several castellated buildings enclosed by walls, one, 
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very large, in ruins. I also noticed single trees enclosed in 
■walls, and ivas told they indicated Saints' tombs. About half- 
past four o'clock we came upon an extensive cultivated plain ; 
vre stopped for the night upon a sloping hill rising from it, 
but it was quite dark before the tents were pitched, and we 
dined very late. My wretched beast and worse saddle caused 
me to walk half this day's journey. The sky in the evening be- 
came overcast, and the wind rose so much dui-ing the night 
that fears wei'C entertained that some of the tents might be 
blown down ; they, however, stood well. Our men were very 
inexpert in putting them up, and as night closed before the 
work was done, some excuse must be made for them. Thanks 
to Captain Armytage,and our other friends from the Magicienne, 
our canvass lodgings were much impi'ovcd by various correc- 
tions made by them ; and mine, notwithstanding the wind, 
was really warm and comfortable. Sampson Samuel, who 
this night shared my tent, was liy no means well; he 
had had a fall from his mule, and though he was not 
materially hurt his nerves were much shaken. 

We all rose early on the 19th of first month, although we 
intended to make but a short journey. Tlie spot on 
which we had encamped was situated a little above a large 
Saint's-house, which probably also served the purpose of a 
mosque. In its immediate vicinity a market is held on the 
third day of the week, and the place is known by an Arabic 
name which has this signification, Sidij-Mokhtar. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of the tomb are several small tenements and en- 
closures in rough stone work, apparently for the accommodation 
of market people and their cattle. A considerable number of 
persons had collected before we started, and I noticed baskets 
of corn and of various kinds of seeds, many pounds of honey- 
comb of a dark colour, sheep and goats tied together by the 
heads, horses, asses, &c. As we proceeded we met many of the 
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country people coming by the path which we were taking, bring- 
ing their commodities to market. The country, however, ap- 
peared far from populous, but there were indications of its 
having had more inhabitants, such as ruins of large buildings, 
and extensive plots of ground which had at one time been 
cultivated. A number of wells and cisterns indicated a fair 
supply of water, but the absence of verdure in the large 
spaces between the trees was almost universal. We travelled 
for about two hours, in which we made satisfactory progress, 
and halted for an hour to lunch, and then continued our way 
over a very fair travelling ground, across a high, undulating 
plain, our course, though winding, taking a southern direc- 
tion. 

"VVe had occasionally fine views of the long range of 
snowy mountains which we were perceptibly approaching, 
though they were still very distant. At first we had a country 
finely wooded with trees, mostly of the kinds before men- 
tioned; many of large size. There were also patches 
of land, growing corn, some of which were enclosed with walls 
of uncemented stones, and others with dry thorny bushes, 
piled up to about the height of a man. Crocuses abounded 
the whole way from Mogador, and in this day's ride we saw 
many liliaceous plants of large size, and it seems probable 
that there is depth of soil to a great extent, though the pre- 
vailing character is still that of bare travertin, covered more 
or less thickly witli stones, most of which are manifestly 
broken fragments, but others are a sort of boulder, having a 
nucleus covered with concentric layers, indicating the mode of 
formation, and it is remarkable that the nucleus is soft and 
pliable, like mortar, whilst the outward layers are compact 
and hard. Amongst the loose stones are silicious fragments, 
quite bare; a specimen of this kind was evidently part of a 
flint seam, with translucent parallel lines, and partially pink. 

E 2 
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On some of the flat plots of ground which we passed near the 
camping place, the loose stones were small and of more uni- 
form size, as if resulting from the breaking up of the traver- 
tin, where it has the character of conglomerate, as at the 
ford passed tlie preceding day. We continued our march 
much longer than we had expected, and Sir Moses did not 
finish his travelling until about half-past four o'clock, when 
he was much fatigued. 

The encampment was near a good spring, with a pool con- 
taining small fish. Kushes abound in the neighbouring 
country. There was a pretty copse, as well as two or three 
palm trees, not far from the spring. Some of the party took 
their guns and went in quest of game, and Captain Armytage 
shot some snipes, which were dressed for supper, and proved 
delicious. Many partridges were seen, but they were too wild 
to be had. A bountiful mona was brought to us by thQ 
neighbouring chief. 

On the high ground, above the encampment, are tlie re- 
mains of old buildings and walls rising but little above the 
surface; also an old cemetery, and a tomb, enclosed within 
rude stone walls. "Within half-a-mile, in the same direction, 
are the remains of walls of large dimensions. The remaining 
scanty population cultivate the damp, low ground, and use 
cattle for ploughing, with a plough of rude form and work- 
manship. In wandering about I found numerous fragments 
of the nearly black volcanic stone, of which I had seen rarer 
examples the previous days. 

At this halting-place we were met, on the evening of our 
arrival, by a courier who had come from Morocco to meet us. 
He travelled on foot, and though imperfectly recovered from 
a reducing illness of so severe a character that he had been 
quite laid iip, he had performed the journey in about seventy 
hours. This man informed us that a little before he left the 
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city of Morocco, a liirge government powder magazine had 
been blown up, and that not merely very extensive damage 
had been caused by the explosion, but six or eight hundred 
lives had been lost. 

The night was cold, and Sir IMoses suffered from it; we 
rose before seven o'clock, and started early. This day's 
journey of about nine miles, was chiefly over a nearly bare 
and almost level district, and we came near to the brink of 
a river of small size, and running in a bed with precipitous 
but not deep banks, through a loamy alluvium, whicli 
seems to be the residuum of a lake. Our road was for some 
distance over this soil, the siu'face still strewed with stones, 
and for a mile flint and chalcedony were so abundant that I 
dismounted, and in the course of a short walk picked up 
large masses of the latter, which seemed to be portions of 
meetino; veins or isolated nodules. 

A large one of the latter class had a cavity lined with 
milky botryoidal chalcedony. Masses are to be found bigger 
than a child's head, and apparently free fi'om flaws. S-uch 
specimens might be worth collecting for the market, espe- 
cially if susceptible of artificial colouring. These stones 
abounded for more than a mile, and then became much more 
scarce. The travertin still showed itself at short intervals. 

Our route afterwards took us nearer to the mountain 
range which here bounded a considerable portion of the 
horizon ahead and to the right, but the snow seemed very 
much less general than at a distance it appeared two days 
before, when possibly a recent fall had produced a temporary 
covering. Some of the peaks were quite dark, and the sides, 
where bare, of the same shade. 

We passed a few huts of the present poor inhabitants, and 
also low ruins of walls of great thickness, evidently tlie re- 
mains of a former period. It was thought by some of our 
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party that tliey niiglit be Roman, but 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve them of mucli later date. I saw no mounds of rubbish, 
and fevf, if any, fi-agments of pottery, to indicate the exis- 
tence of a numerous and long resident people. 

Some persons from the huts stopped the cook and two 
companions of oar fellow-traveller, Archibald Fairley, who were 
going in advance towards the halting place, and demanded 
money, showing a knife. The cook's party demurred, and 
wei-e detained until his master, Avith his interpreter and 
soldier, came up. The soldier was called upon to do his 
duty. The man wlio had exhibited his knife denied the pos- 
session of one, but a large knife was found upon him, and the 
strong soldier gave him twenty heavy lashes, on the bare 
back, with a leatlier rope. Tiie man afterwards kissed the 
knees of the soldiei-, and was led away by his people. This 
took place a little before we came to the spot. 

We stopped for our resting place at a short distance from 
a well, with a small village on rising ground before us, con- 
sisting of walled enclosures for cattle, low tents for the 
people, and two poor mosques. 

To the right, and in front, the snowy mountain range 
formed our horizon. 

A small cliif of broken and bare stone, a little way from 
the camp, gave a view of a section, rather more than six feet 
thick, of the travertin, having much of the breccia character 
— the porphyretic, water-worn pebbles, chiefly of a green 
colour, indicating whence they were derived. 

Our early halt gave us a good opportunity of looking about, 
and amongst the objects which we observed I may notice the 
following: — The well, before-mentioned, ivas very deep, and 
the people of the neighbourhood were pulling up their vessels 
witli long cords which had worn the sides, as we may see in 
some of the marble mouths of wells in Italy. Here, however, 
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the worn channels were not only numerous but deep, some 
being as much as four inches, which indicates great antiquity, 
for the stone — a buff and pink limestone, resembling Sicilian 
jasper — is very hard. The blocks themselves appeared to be 
portions of a stratum. 

The people were very civil, and A. Fairley, having an inter- 
preter, conversed with a Moorish woman, who invited him to 
her residence to take refreshment. He did not accept this 
kind offer, but subsequently went, with several of our party, 
including myself, to the village. We found it was objection- 
able for us to go into the large walled enclosures, the women of 
the chief being in one of them. We saw, however, that there 
were within very low brown tents, in which the different 
families i-esided. Besides the two mosques, conspicuous from 
a distance, there is a third, which has only the appearance of 
a rather high, but small, walled enclosure. The people whom 
we met were much interested in looking through our 
magnifying glasses and at our watches. 

A chief and his servant rode up to us on horseback; the 
former held a French double-barrelled rifle, which he fired. 
There also came up to us a well-dressed person, evidently of 
superior rank, who, taking the chief's gun in his hand, went 
through various military movements, which some of my com- 
panions recognised as being of the French school. The same 
person came to our encampment in the evening, and presented 
Sir Moses with a handsome burnous, receiving, of course, a 
fully equivalent pecuniary present in return. The chief 
himself also came in the evening, and explained the reason of 
the smallness of his raona, — he said that he had been taken 
by surprise, and that liis attempts to make a collection had 
been defeated by the poverty of the people. We noticed a 
plantation of prickly pear close to the village, and were told 
that the fruit was taken to market. It is a great pity that 
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the people here do not cultivate this plant more extensively, 
and also introduce others, so as to raise more abundant pro- 
vision for themselves and their animals. I noticed, near the 
village, a deep excavation, like a cistern, but it did not 
appear to be water tight, and probably served as a kind of 
cellar. The most remarkable point connected with it is the 
roof, formed of one large, thick slab of travertin, advantage 
apparently having been taken of making the excavation 
beneath it as it lay in situ. 

After passing a comfortable night, we started about nine in 
the morning, resuming the road, from which we had a little 
deviated for the purpose of encampment, and proceeded 
towards the group of remarkably Hat-topped conical liills, 
which we had beheld at a distance the preceding evening. 
Water-worn fragments of a green stone were seen in increased 
alnindance amongst the loose stones strewed about. There 
were some patches of cultivated ground, but with the 
exception of scattered clumps of thorny shrubs, or small trees, 
which were not in leaf, the surface was generally bare, and to 
a great extent consisting of travertin. A small species of 
white snail adhered, in considerable numbers, upon the leaf- 
less boughs of many of the shrubs and trees, producing at a 
distance almost the effect of white blossoms. As we drew 
near tlie conical hills, the ground became thickly strewed 
with masses of flint and chalcedony. Some were of large size, 
many of them, when broken, exhibiting concentric lines, like 
agates, and varying in colour. When we had actually 
arrived among the hills, we found the ground whitened by 
tlieir debris, consisting of fragments of nearly white lime- 
stone, resembling chalk, but harder — the silicious masses 
and nodules in profuse abundance, and varying in size from 
that of a hen's egg to more than a foot in diameter; in many 
instances they had somewhat of a stalactitic form, an un- 
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worn, but peculiar surface, rather mammilated than crys- 
talline, and a fresh grey or mauve colour. We passed suffici- 
ently near to some of these hills to observe that their flattened 
summits appeared to be occasioned by thickish beds of a 
silicious substance, resembling flint, chert, or jasper, lying 
parallel to each other, almost or quite horizontally. There 
were some smaller hills, from which it appeared that these 
beds had been removed, and their summits, instead of being 
flat, were rounded. When we were passing under one of 
the hills, we found the ground for some distance of a dark 
colour, from the abundance of fragments derived from the 
horizontal beds of flint; in many places the upper layers of 
travertin were still remaining, but in considerable tracts on 
the lower land, this had been removed, exposing the con- 
glomerate bed, which, when mixed with alluvium, is available 
for cultivation. Some of these cultivated tracts appear to 
have been formerly lakes, or pools. It must be remarked, 
after we had passed the truncated, conical hills, we ceased to 
find any of the chalcedonic masses, though the water-worn 
fragments of green and other coloured porphyry were very 
abundant, both loose and in the conglomerate beds, as well as 
in the beds of streams. Much of the latter part of this day's 
ride was over a merely flat plain, with very little vegetation, 
excepting the trees and shrubs already noticed, and some sprink- 
ling of the white broom. We left the last of the conical hills a 
little to our left, and encamped by the side of a stream, 
in some places deep, flowing between fragile banks, consist- 
ing of the alluvium of the valley, resting on travertin. 
The bed of this stream is formed by water-worn porphyretic 
boulders. Oleanders flourish on the banks, the long seed vessels 
of which were bursting, and giving tlieir downy seeds to 
the wind ; these plants resemble our finest willow-herbs on a 
laro-e scale. On the higher parts of the banks the white broom 
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flourishes, and attains a large size. Advantage is taken of 
this water for the purposes of irrigation ; a portion of wliich 
is drawn from the bed, and turned into an artificial 
channel, a little above, but nearly parallel to, the stream — as 
on some of our mill-streams — and it is probable that water 
power as well as irrigation might here be obtained. At some 
distance, and at a higher level, a long clitF exhibits a 
section of the travertin, showing the compact and compara- 
tively pure upper portion, and the conglomerate character 
of the lower, which consists of green stone and porphyretic 
boulders and shingle, feebly cemented by the travertin 
limestone; a few similar water- worn stones occur in the 
upper portion. 

Partridges and a few of the poules de Cartilage were seen 
about our camp, and though they were very wild, some were 
obtained. A scanty mona was supplied at this place, and 
our vigilant companion. Chief-consul Eeade, complained of it 
to the chief of the village, who was made a prisoner next 
morning; but he in his turn complained of one of his men, 
and gave him a beating. The last of the conical hills, wliich 
we had left, appeared to be so near to our encampment, that 
I greatly wished to visit and examine it, and as we had 
finished our day's ride rather early, there appeared to be 
sufficient time for my doing so ; but my ever kind and 
anxious friend. Sir Moses, doubted the prudence of my re- 
crossing the stream and wandering so far from the encamp- 
ment. I therefore abandoned the attempt. 

"U'e started early, soon after the contest with the chief 
whom we took along with us, and having gone about a mile 
we passed the left extremity of the conical mountain, the form 
of which is rather oval than circular. On viewing it from 
the other side, we not only saw the general direction of the 
strata — inclined somewhat from the horizontal — but had also 
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the evidence of the wasting of tlie formation of wliicli they 
are a part. Some of the smaller elevations, having lost their 
compact strata, at or near their summits, seem to be wasting, 
into the plain. 

Our path lay between the remains of a strong and exten- 
sive walled fortress, within the remains of which is the 
residence of the oifending chief, and a little modern village 
of mere huts, few in number. This, like other villages 
of the same description, is enclosed by a high pile of 
prickly bushes, in which is an opening for ingress and egress. 
It reminded me. of the barricades which John Duncan 
describes the Amazons of the Gold Coast as being exercised 
in storming. 

At the entrance of this, as of similar villages, I noticed 
some of the inhabitants sitting, as at the gates of ancient 
cities. Our way lay through a flat country, covered with 
alluvium of sand and loose stones, of the character last 
described, with travertin occasionally showing itself. 

We did not intend to make a long journey this day, as Sir 
Moses wished to halt early to prepare for the sabbath. 

Considerably before we reached the destined spot, we 
were met by a large, and, for the most part, superior com- 
pany of Jews, well dressed, and mounted on good mules, who 
came from Morocco to meet Sir Moses, and pass the Sabbath 
in his company. They had left the city the day before, and re- 
commended our halting near to the place of our meeting, and 
had induced our camel drivers, who preceded us with the 
tents, to stop, and pitching them had already commenced; 
but we persevered in our plan, and passing by the hills, leaving 
the nearest about a mile to our left, we encamped by a small 
stream of good water, used for irrigation in the cultivation of 
corn, prickly-pear, &c. Our tents were placed at the foot 
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of a low hill, on the further side of it. It was one of a group 
of three or four to be described hereafter. 

Not far from this place is a tower and a well-built walled 
enclosure, used as a caravanserie. Its construction is due to 
the benevolent and wealthy Moor, Emzodi, who effected many 
public works for the comfort and benefit of his country- 
men. 

Taking advantage of our early finish of the day's march, 
Dr. Forbes and I determined to retrace our steps and visit the 
nearest of the hills which we had passed ; but, on our left, 
our attention was so much arrested by the interesting character 
of a smaller hill, or ridge, which we had not previously noticed, 
and which rises on the way we were taking, that we went no 
further. This ridge formed, in fact, a lower range ; taking a 
direction parallel to that which we had proposed to examine, 
viz. : a little to the East of North and South. Our attention 
was diverted by finding loose angular fragments, which 
proved to be reddish porphyry and compact quartz, some- 
wliat similarly coloured. As we ascended we found the same 
materials, but chiefiy the latter, in large masses in situ. They 
formed layers of considerable thickness lying side by side, in 
the direction before-mentioned, and inclining a little to the 
West vertical, /.t'., towards the range to which we had in- 
tended going ; they presented a bare, ragged, and angular 
surface, and the largest masses were so intersected with cracks 
that it would be .difficult, or impossible to obtain a block of 
any considerable size, susceptible of being worked. 

Though consisting chiefly of quartz, the layers were not of 
uniform character; some very closely resembled the petunse 
pentlandica; but the most remarkable layer, or bed, is one 
more shattered and easily disintegrated than the rest, in the 
course of which we noticed a pit surrounded with loose stones, 
and which had so artificial an appearance, tliat we supposed 
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it to be so, and were at a loss to imagine its object. The 
approacli of evening suspended our researches. 

The next day, 23rd, I returned with A, Fairley, and in my 
way picked up a fragment of mineral, resembling, in colour 
and weight, magnetic iron ore, and we found that it sensibly 
affected the compass. ]My companion suspected that it was 
slag from a smelting fuimace ; but how could such a produc- 
tion come there ? I had previously seen hornblende in a 
mineral ; and my companion found another, in which I detected 
either hornblende, or small black crystals, Avhich might be 
hornblende, but which resembled the black augite of Stromboli, 
except in being much smaller. 

We went upon the hill which I had visited the previous 
evening, and con&med the observation then made ; but found 
the prevailing rock to be quartz, and compact felspar. Xo 
gold was seen in the former. 

Tracing the particulai* layer, or bed, in which this pit was 
seen, it appeared possible that this hollow might be the result 
of a sort of land slip, down which water had run off, carrying 
all the small fragments, and leaving the larger masses. I de- 
scended into the pit, which was not deep, and found that it 
extended to a considerable distance, under so low a roof of 
rock, that no one could proceed in it, even creeping. I there 
found the exuvia of a good sized snake. Travertin still 
capped this formation even to a considerable height, but not 
at the top, where the numerous cracks in the hard, but 
shivered rock, promoted its separation, and brought to 
sight the renewed exposm^e of fi-esh surfaces. We 
proceeded to the nearest of the hills, rising to the West, which 
I had been unable to visit the day before. We had 
to cross a considerable valley, strewed with stones, 
in order to reach it, and then came upon quite a different 
formation. Though this range of hills was parallel to the 
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smaller quartz ridge which we had left behind, and though 
the cleavages separating the rock into la3'ers similarly sloped 
to the west, but inclining much further fi-om the vertical, the 
character of the rock, which was not uniform throughout, 
was strongly marked by differences, taking quite a trans- 
verse direction, so that the side of the hill by which we 
ascended may not inaptly be compared to a page of a ruled 
book, raised to an angle of about thirty degrees — supposing 
the rock between some of the lines to be of marble, of a light, 
brownish colour, and coarsely crystalline, and between others 
a much darker and harder rock, sprinkled with small collec- 
tions of a white crystalline substance. I could not determine 
what this suljstance was, but I found tliat, though hard, it 
could be scratclied with a knife, and though not actually 
forming veins, it was deposited in the rock in short, curvi- 
linear lines. The marble is in large, solid masses, intersected 
in different directions with real veins of a carbonate of lime, a 
little harder than the general mass, so as to cause a trilling 
elevation when exposed to the weather. The masses of marble 
presented, on the exposed surfaces, large broad slabs, not 
smooth and even, but having everywhere contiguous concave 
depressions of various sizes, which I may compare to the cast 
of a mammillated surface. This rendered it very easy and 
safe to walk up and down upon, notwithstanding the steep 
inclination, and the general breaking up into large masses. 
AVe noticed some curious, almost circular and vertical, hollows, 
in several of the beds of marble, the nature and mode of forma- 
tion of which I cannot conjecture. A distinct covering of 
travertin, resting upon the mai-ble, may be seen to a con- 
siderable heiglit up this mountain range, but not at the 
summit. 

The most remarkable discovery was made by A. Fairley, 
who, in looking about the marble beds, came upon the con- 
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elusive evidence of this stone having, at one time, been 
quarried for architectural purposes. Several large blocks 
were undetached, though the process of separation was con- 
siderably advanced; others, though detached, were so little 
removed from their original situation, that the correspond- 
ing marks of the tools might at once be seen on the separated 
surfaces. 

The mode of working seems to have beeii very simple, and 
also very economical, both of material and of labour, and 
obviously consisted in making a channel in the direction of 
the intended cut, of the length required, and about three or 
four inches broad, but somewhat deeper, at the bottom of 
which holes were made, about three inches long, a little 
deeper than this, and scarcely an inch broad. The holes 
themselves might perhaps be four inches apart. My 
companion conjectured, with great probability, that 
wooden wedges were driven into these holes, and that water 
was poured into the groove above, by which the wood would 
be swollen till it caused the cleaving of the stone. 

Besides several large blocks in the quarry, wholly detached, 
or very nearly finished, we found one piece, in the valley 
below, apparently designed for a column, ten feet long, with 
a proportionate diameter. This marble, though hard and 
sound, cannot, from its colour, be handsome ; and I may here 
observe that I could nowhere find any specimens of it used, 
either in ancient or modern work, although I was sedulously 
on the look out for them during my stay in the country. I 
saw no indication of organic remains in this marble. 

In the bottom of the same valley, the marble ui situ was 
exposed over a large irregular space, with a flat, smooth 
surface, about three strides across, on which were some 
curious markings, not cut, but apparently m.ade by numerous 
blows with a heavy blunt-pointed instrument. Though 
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evidently designed to represent some objects, it is difficult to 
say what those ohjects were. These marks are probably of 
no long standing. 

I much regretted that I was prevented visiting another 
hill of this ridge, though one general character seems to 
prevail throughout. 

After my return to the encampment, I took an opportunity 
to examine some of the lower whitish-coloured elevations 
to the rear and sides of the camp. Even the highest is 
not so high as the porphyry or quartz range, and the 
others are much lower. The whiteness proceeds from the 
comparative purity of the travertin of which they are com- 
posed. It rests, however, on a bed of the travertin conglome- 
rate, full of worn fragments of porphyry, chiefly green. Pebbles, 
or boulders, of the same character are thinly scattered through 
the more unmixed travertin. An excavation which has been 
made on the side of the hill, behind the camp, gave me the 
opportunity of ascertaining this with certainty. There was, 
beside, another pecidiarity in this portion of the formation, 
which particularly arrested my attention. It has a strong 
tendency to disintegration, readily crumbling to pieces, part 
becoming a softish powder, which might easily be diffused 
through water for whitewash, whilst the other portion re- 
mains solid, in irregularly rounded nodules, from the size of 
horse beans upwards. Suspecting that they might be 
portions of some different and distinctly formed mineral, I 
broke several of them ; but they seemed universally to consist 
of the travertin itself, very considerably indurated; and on 
carefully examining the fi'esh fracture of a good specimen, 
I noticed a multitude of minute specks, producing a greyish 
colour. They glistened a little ; and as far as I could ascer- 
tain, with the help of a lens, on the spot, consist of minute 
grannies of silex, deposited in very small cavities, such as 
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■would be left between concave surfaces, both conciivities being 
turned the same way, and the larger curve being inwards. 
This instance, in addition to many others, of the deposit of 
silex in carbonate of lime formation, is worthy of notice. 
It does not seem to favour the animal origin of silex. Water 
freely filters through this travertin, and tlie stream in front 
of the encampment issues from pits, which have been sunk 
in it, about half a mile above. 

With our accession of Israelite companions and soldiers, we 
formed a large troop, and intended this 24:th day of 1st month, 
to take about half the remaining journey to Morocco. Our 
path to the city was an almost uninterrupted level, over a 
broad plain, between the lofty, snowy range on our right, 
and a lower, nearly parallel, range on our left, with an extra- 
ordinary number of conical summits, especially towards the 
East. Hills, of apparently distinct character, were scattered 
along their slopes, and a small, distinct cluster of seven 
summits lay between the two ranges in the distance, a little 
to the right of which we could just perceive the top of the 
lofty, ancient Kotabra Tower of Morocco. Before we had 
half completed the day's journey, we halted near to a deep 
well, from which the water was obviously drawn by means of 
a rope wound round a roller, resting upon two forked sticks, 
fixed on the wall. No rope or roller was there ; but our 
active and efficient friend, Captain Armytage, presently pro- 
vided a substitute, by joining together several pieces of the 
native cordage, which we had with us. When the water was 
drawn up, it was found to be cold, clear, and good in appear- 
ance, but with a very decided sulphurous odour, like that of 
St. Bernard's well, near Leith. This fact is not altogether 
without interest, in connection with the travertin formation. 
We saw but little of the travertin in this district; 
the upper strata had probably been removed, and the 
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lower were covered with a deep, alluvial deposit, wliicli 
might be fertile, though a comparatively small proportion 
is under cultivation. We passed several patches, on which 
ploughing was going on by different parties. The ploughs 
here are very rude, and they are drawn sometimes by two 
camels — sometimes by a camel, with a horse or an ass, or by 
cows or oxen. 

Irrigation seems to be largely employed where cultivation 
is attempted. We passed several little streams, or beds of 
streams, having their course from the Atlas range, towards 
the river Tensift, which runs beneath the opposite range, but 
too far off to l)e seen. 

We were here met by two of the Emperor's footmen-couriers 
who had been waiting some days for us. They were well- 
dressed, comely persons, well-built, and rather stout; and 
with their loose dresses did not appear exactly adapted for 
couriers. 

It was our intention to encamp just beyond a larger stream, 
called the river Xetis, having the same course and destina- 
tion as the smaller streams; but our camel drivers were 
disposed to bring us to a stop on an inferior spot, a mile 
short of it, and had commenced pitching tents there. We 
made them desist, and crossed the river, then of reduced 
size, thougli its stony bed, of considerable breadth, shows 
that it must often be larger. Threatening rain made it not 
improbable that it might be seriously increased before 
morning, and we were glad to ensure our passage. Rain fell 
during the night, and the morning was cool and damp. 

Before starting on the 25th, I renewed the examination of 
the bed of the river, which I had commenced the preceding 
evening. It consists of pebbles and boulders of red, brown, 
and green porphyry, with some sprinkling of amygdaloid, 
quartz rock, and granite. The banks of the river are lined with 
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oleanders. Ducks were observed flying about. The traver- 
tin bed was seen in section at one part of the bank. Where 
the banks were composed of dry, earthy alluvium, they were, 
in many places, whitened by a very thin, partial covering of 
an efilorescent salt, probably sub-carbonate of soda or natron. 
The departure of our now large company from this 
encampment occupied a considerable time. The morning was 
gloomy, and a little rain fell. We still had tlie snow-clad 
Atlas range on our right, and the Jiblet hills bounding the 
plain to the left, the course of the river Nefis, which 
flows at the foot of the range, being distinctly marked by the 
trees which flourish on its banks. 
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As we approached within a few miles of ISIorocco, the lofty 
tower of Kotahra became increasingly conspicuous, and a few 
other towers of smaller size were visible, as well as a vast 
number of palm trees. 

When within a tew miles of the city we were met by about 
a dozen horsemen, remarkably well mounted, and, although 
not very richly dressed, wearing burnouses of a very superior 
quality, evidently indicative of rank; the trappings of 
their horses were in keeping. We were informed that they 
were all officers of distinction, sent expressly to pay their 
respects to Sir Moses. A halt of some minutes took place to 
exchange civilities. They then turned and accompanied us, 
though not very closely, but riding about, and giving us an 
opportunity of admiring their horses and horsemanship. As 
we drew still nearer to the city, we saw quite a crowd of its 
inhabitants poured out to meet us. Though they were chiefly 
Israelites, mounted on mules or asses, and who came out of 
respect to their distinguished benefactor and advocate, there 
were not wanting Moors, influenced by common curiosity. 
I was rather surprised to hear English spoken by some of the 
Israelites who came to welcome us. Here the palm trees were 
of large size, and in number they exceeded any that I had 
seen either in Egypt or Palestine. Very near the entrance 
to the town a low wall, with buttresses, external to the city 
wall, indicated the course of a considerable aqueduct, which, 
like the subterranean aqueducts, to be presently mentioned, 
serves to convey a good supply of water to the capital. A 
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small rivulet, which is another means of irrigation, crosses 
the route to the city, and from some accidental circumstance 
Sir Moses narrowly escaped being overturned into it. We 
crossed a rather good bridge, about twenty-five feet wide — 
or roadway, with twenty spans, of about twenty feet each 
— crossing the river; this is a very old piece of work, but 
not at all a bad job, and is very strong, the piers being 
narrow and sharply pointed. From this bridge into Morocco, 
the road is exceedingly pleasant, as on either side there ai'e 
nothing but gardens, with numerous palm trees — the date 
palm — all of which were heavily laden with fruit; there 
were also a number of little streams of water, which made 
everything nice and green, and which bore a striking con- 
trast to the road, or rather track, before us. 

Passing the city walls by a small gate we saw before us a 
loftier wall, with a large ornamented Moorish gateway, which, 
even in its dilapidated state, had an imposing appearance, 
and must have been magnificent when perfect. We after- 
wards learnt it was the entrance to the citadel as well as to 
one of the densest parts of the town. Between the two walls 
just mentioned is a large oblong arena, which is not merely a 
considerable thorouglifare, but is also a grand resort for horse 
soldiers, who spend hours there in that display of galloping 
and firing which, by English travellers, is called " powder 
play." 

Having passed the gate of the first, or lower wall, we 
turned to our left, and came to a smaller dooi-, which opened 
into a large but much neglected garden, well stocked with 
trees, some of which are quite old. Amongst these are orange 
and sweet lemon trees, with plenty of fruit. The sweet lemons, 
which I do not remember to have seen till I came into this 
country, are not unpleasant, but rather insipid, having less 
either of sweetness or of acidity than a good orange. Nearly 
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in the middle of the garden stands the isolated quadrangular 
house or palace appointed for Sir Closes' reception. It con- 
sists of two stories, with an imperfect third. In the basement 
is an inner court, with a small fount in the middle, surrounded 
by apartments, which served as day-rooms, eating-rooms, and 
bed rooms for many of our attendants, as well as for kitchen and 
store rooms. The court is not open to the sky, as is com- 
mon in ]\Ioorish houses, and its roof forms the floor to the 
court of the story above. A narrow staircase near the entrance 
leads to the next story, consisting of a larger and smaller hall, 
both of which are open to the sky, and partially surrounded by 
apartments devoted to the personal service of Sir Moses 
Montefiorc, and also of his official attendants. From 
this floor another staircase leads to the roof, which is sur- 
rounded by a parapet. The openings to the halls below are 
similarly protected. Two small rooms taken out of the 
apartments on one side form the partial third story. 

The first impression we received on entering this imperial resi- 
dence was not very jileasing. There was a degree of dampness 
with a close and musty odour, which convinced us that it had 
not been recently tenanted ; but a little observation sufficed to 
show us that it had been diligently put into something like 
order, and beautified, though still very deficient in furniture, 
and most of those things we regard as comforts; but there 
was a good deal of finery and cflect in inferior workmanship. 
For example, there were pilasters and arches in plaster, and 
the capitals of the latter picked out in coloured wash. Paint, 
and white and yellow washes had been employed within and 
without. New Brussels carpets had been laid down on some 
of the floors ; beds and ornamental pillows, either placed on 
European bedsteads, or immediately on the floor, were pre- 
pared in the sleeping apartments. Tumblers of cut-glass, gilt, 
for use at dinner ; large earthen jars, capable of holding nearly 
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twenty gallons, stood in the halls; but tables, chairs, and 
other seats were nearly, if not altogether absent. The windovys 
were not glazed ; but they might be closed by jalousies, or 
shutters, which, though they would serve to keep out light 
and rain, were ineffectual defences against the cold, which, 
owing to the proximity of the snowy Atlas range, made the 
nights of so low a temperature that we stood in more need of 
warm clothing in that part of the twenty-four hours than I 
have almost ever done in England. Tliere were no fire-places, 
so we used the kitchen chafing dishes to give us a little 
warmth in the evening. 

Tn the course of our ride from the river Nefis to Morocco, 
our attention was arrested by the subterranean aqueducts, 
which are a remarkable characteristic of this part of the 
country. Various series of mounds of earth, having nearly 
the same general direction, transversely across our route, 
were indications of the corresponding pits, from which the 
earth had been thrown out, to the depth of several feet. The 
bottoms of these pits communicated with each other, by 
lateral shafts, such as have lately been employed in laying 
down pipes, or making sewers along some of the roads, in 
the vicinity of London. In the channels thus formed, an 
abundant supply of water is conveyed from the mountain 
district, not only to the city, but also to the fields, and to 
the olive and orange orchards. 

Several of these aqueducts were made at the expense of a 
benevolent and wealthy Moor, who has a strong claim upon 
the grateful recollection of his countrymen, not merely for 
these supplies of an article most necessary in this part of the 
world, but also for a large extent of garden ground, devoted 
to the inhabitants of Morocco, within their walls, and like- 
wise for tanks and caravanseries, for the benefit of travellei's. 
Much as these aqueducts are worthy of admiration, for the 
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ingenuity and industry exercised in their construction, tliere 
are some serious olijections to be urged against tliem. They 
entail an enormous and an incalcuhible amount of waste of 
water, by transmitting it through needlessly large channels, 
perforated through a porous stratum, namely, that beneath a 
continuous and more solid upper layer of travertin. More- 
over, the sides of the pits being in no way protected, the 
loose earth and stones must be very liable to fall in, especially 
wlicre the neighbouring population resort to them to till their 
pitcliers, by letting them down and drawing them up by 
cordage, witlintit the aid of a windlass. 

Innnediately before entering tlie city, a long, well-con- 
structed aipieduct, rising but a few feet above the surface, 
is one of the most striking objects which arrests the stranger's 
attention. I had no opportunity of seeing what means had 
been employed to form the channel from which the water 
flowed; Imt, witliin the Avails, pipes, as well as open channels, 
are used, mtt only for gardens, and liouscliold purposes, 
but for ornamental fountains, of which we had a specimen in 
the grounds of the small palace assigned to us. 

It can hardly be expected of a traveller wlio has visited 
Morocco that he has not paid some attention to the horses of 
a country of whicli tlie race is so remarkable. If tlie Iku'sos 
of Arabia have the most poetical and world-wide celebrity, 
those of the North of Africa — ^of whicli the horses of ]\Iorocco 
are tlie best — are scarcely less esteemed amongst connoisseurs. 
But of all the Barbary, or North African horses, those of 
Morocco have the most tried and acknowledged reputation, 
Morocco barl)S being the ancestors of the best horses of which 
England can boast. In Tangier, where I saw chiefly camels, 
undes, and donkeys, I had but little opportunity of inspecting 
the horses; yet I saw a few examples, well-bred, and it ap- 
peared that they possessed much more bony strength in 
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proportion to heiglit tlian tlie generality of liigli-l)recl horses 
in England. I was informed that one of these was quite 
capable of carrying twelve stones, and proved himself able to 
do as mucli as a mile in two minutes. The horses at Mogador 
seemed to' be of a very useful description, suited to heavy 
draught work, or more active service with the saddle, or in 
harness. I was not, however, particularly pleased with one 
or two specimens selected by English residents; which having 
slender limbs and elegant figures, and valued at a high price, 
did not appear to be likely to possess the cpialities calculated 
to improve or sustain the character of English horses; and if 
such had been the Morocco barbs of late years imported into 
this country, it is by no means surprising that they have 
failed to support the rejiutation of some of their predecessors. 
In our journeys to and from Llorocco, as well as during our 
residence there, we had opportunities of seeing horses, i)ro- 
bably brought from diiferent parts of the country, for tlie 
service of the horse soldiers and officers, as well as for that of 
the Sultan himself. Though difiering considerably in size and 
colour, and somewhat in shape also, they had generally more 
or less of the figure regarded as characteristic of the barb, such 
as a good crest, and good hind quarters, with a somewhat declin- 
ing croup, and large and low hocks. Some parts of the country 
enjoy a distinguished celebrity for their breed of horses, and 
if we may judge by the specimens in the stud of the Basha of 
Ducala, this distinction is not unmerited, for they certainly 
seem to combine points essential both for strength and 
speed. The Sultans of Morocco have been careful to main- 
tain a stock of fine horses, and the splendid animal on which 
the present Sultan was mounted when he came in state to 
receive Sir Moses Montefiore, was one of a race whicli we 
were told had been for some hundreds of years in his family. 
It cannot, however, be said that the Moors deserve com- 
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mendation or imitation in the general management of tlieir 
horses. I had no opportunity of learning how they fared 
when in the hands of their rearers, but when brought into 
service they are, as already stated, kept in walled enclosures, 
without shelter or litter, and so tethered by both fore legs by 
a rope passing round the pasterns, as not only to impede 
their movements, but also expose them to risk of injury. I 
never saw them fed with anything but beaten straw and 
barley, and tlie latter was given to the horses in our service 
upon the bare ground, whence it could not be eaten without 
danger of considerable mixture of the soil on whicli it lay. 
Though some of the animals had good coats for the time of 
year, I do not know that any'attention is paid to grooming 
them ; but it seems to be a common practice to lead thera 
out to the exercising ground, or some other open space, where 
there might l)e a sufTiciently large extent, sandy and free from 
stones, on which the animal was allowed to enjoy the lil)erty 
of rolling himself, which he continued to do with much agility 
for a consideralile time. 

The shoeing is, perhaps, tlie most remarkable, as well as 
the worst, employed in any country, where iron is nailed to 
the horse's foot, without any protection, as I noticed on my 
arrival in Tangier. The foot is .almost wholly prepared for 
the iron by means of an adze, the butteris and the drawing 
knife, thoTigh not unknown, being very little used. The toe 
is abruptly shortened by a vertical cut, straight across the 
forepart of the foot, and apparently going quite into the 
quick. The nails are necessarily almost exclusively driven 
into the crust or wall ; and as the frog is so pared as to 
remove nearly all that projects, the iron is continued across 
the heels, and turned up some way behind them. It is obvious 
that a shoe so applied must prevent all expansion. The feet 
are, consequently, narrow and contracted, and, but for the 
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extravagant cutting of the toe, would become greatly elon- 
gated in that direction. Notwithstanding this, to my great 
surprise, I did not see the shortened step and unsightly 
crippled motion, so conspicuous in English horses having 
contracted feet. I can only account for this, that the practice 
of driving the nails in the French fashion, so as to come out 
not far above the shoe, relieves the soft parts within from 
the danger of pressure, occasioned by the presence of the 
nail to the length of time which the shoes are allowed to 
remain, as in the East, without removal; and also to the 
character of the ground over which they travel, which does 
not occasion the concussion, to which horses which travel on 
our harder roads are exposed. 

Veterinary surgery in Morocco is, certainly, not superior to 
the art exhibited in shoeing. Amongst the wretched beasts 
which appeared to be emaciated by disease, I was particularly 
shocked by one which I saw under treatment. The poor 
creature was not confined in a travis ; but a twitch, applied 
to the nose, was I think all that was employed to prevent his 
resistance. His mouth was bleeding from an oiJei'ation which 
had just been performed for a well-known afiection which 
impedes mastication, and this may probably account for the 
leanness of the beast. Actual cautery is the favourite 
remedy, and I suppose that this was thought necessary for the 
relief of some internal malady, for the old veterinarian, taking 
up a fold of the skin with his shoeing pincers, transfixed 
it with a hot iron pin, of about the size of a goose quill, 
and repeated the process on the different parts of the body 
and limbs. 

The poultry of Morocco forms a very important part of 
the animal food of the country ; we had as many as forty fowls 
given at one time in a mona, chiefly consisting of a small 
breed of game fowl. Their pugnacity is said to make them 
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troublesome when collected for sale, or transport. Wlien tlicy 
are to be taken to any considerable distance, as from Tangier 
to the Gibraltar market, thej are put into peculiar kinds of 
cages formed of large reeds, and made originally in a cylindri- 
cal form, but wliich become somewhat flattened when placed 
on the side with the birds in them ; when taken to a shorter 
distance, either to a local market, or for raona, tliey are 
merely tied together by the logs, and it is very surprising to 
see the patience with which this restraint is submitted to. 
Perhaps tlic fowls, like the horses, arc accustomed to this 
discijjline, for I noticed some so secured in private dwellings 
at Mogador. The eggs in Morocco, like those in Egypt, are 
very small, even disproportionately so to the size of the chicken. 
As so prevailing a character must have a special cause, I have 
conjectured that it may arise from the hens having but a small 
amount both of water and succulent food. Turkeys, ducks, 
and pigeons are also used ; but the two former bear a very 
small proportion to the chicken. The wild fowl are not 
al)undant. My companions shot several very large and well- 
fed partridges, especially in the neighbourliood of jMogador ; 
also different species of plover, snipes, and a few of a small species 
of bustard, strong on the wing, but short, tiiough not deticient 
of strength in the legs. These are sometimes called poules de 
Carthage. 

I noticed packages of ostrich feathers in tlie store rooms of 
our friend Corcos, at IMogador ; but we did not see a single 
specimen of tlie living bird, nor any ostricli eggs, though 
they are much esteemed for the table, and serve as presents. 
Storks are not numerous; but, as elsewhere, they show no 
disposition to shun the abode of man, and are exposed to no 
injury, being regarded with affection, if not with reverence. 
In the city of Morocco I noticed their large and untidy nests, 
constructed of sticks, on a mosque, and on the walls about 
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the citadel. There is another remarkable l>ir(l, which, in 
Morocco, receives equal esteem and protection with the stork ; 
it is called by a name which signifies the cow-bird. It is of 
a milk-white colour, is rather larger than the largest crow, and 
has a large, light yellow coloured beak, and small eyes ; it is 
a quiet and gregarious bird ; I have seen nine of them on 
the upper branches of a tree in the garden, and not far from 
the house in which we resided. Though not an aquatic fowl 
it frequents the water sides, and I observed some of them 
about the large pools in the Sultan's garden, where I also 
noticed ducks and heron. Ravens are numerous, both near 
the sea-shore, and inland. They are of large size, and their 
plumage is beautiful. They do not seem to be shy, and in 
theii' flight approach so near to man that, not merely their 
hoarse voices, but the sound of their wings can be distinctly 
heard. They, doubtless, find an abundant supply of food in 
the carcases of camels, horses, and other large animals, which 
are left exposed, and are preyed upon by these birds, as well 
as by the dogs. Sparrows are seen, in every respect like 
those so common with us both in town and country ; but they 
are not so numerous, or so bold as a very pretty 
little bird of about the same size, the greyish colour of 
which has a tinge of pale blue. These birds are very tame 
and bold, and come, with great freedom, into the apartments 
in quest of crumbs, which they pick up from the floor, and 
even from the table. 

Our confinement to the premises which we occupied, and our 
consequent inability to see more than a little of the city and its 
vicinity until later, occasioned by the Sidtan having deferred 
seeing us, was quite a trial. Some of our marine friends did 
not feel themselves so restricted, and took rides and walks, 
bringing home very poor reports. Sir Moses, Sampson Samuel, 
and myself strictly obeyed orders ; but I made three excep- 
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tions to the rule of couiiiiement, witliout disobedience. The 
Prime Minister had heard that there were two medical men 
in the party, and he sent word by our companion, the Consul, 
who visited him on business, that he wished to see us ; but we 
were to go after sunset. We attended to his request, and, of 
course, could see but little of the town. His house is, I 
imagine, one of the few comfortable ones in it. We found it 
clean, and furnished partly with European, and partly with 
Moorish, articles. In a day or two Dr. Forbes and I repeated our 
visit, with a code of instructions translated for us into Arabic. 
The IMinister then wished us to see a friend of his, and the 
following afternoon was fixed for our doing so; but when the 
messenger and mules came for us, I only was at home. My in- 
terpreter and I were conducted, as much as could be well managed, 
outside the town, but to save time, as the Jewish Sabbath was 
about to commence, and my interpreter being an Israelite, we 
returned by a shorter route, seeing more of the city. It is dirty, 
but large, and consists chiefly of thick and higli walls, made of 
beaten earth, and enclosing spaces nearly vacant, in which are 
sometimes gardens, at others ruined houses, neglected ground, 
tanning pits, &c. The city walls are of the same character, 
but higher and thicker, with bad brickwork in places. The 
bricks are of old Roman character, but that which answers 
the place of mortar occupied more space than the bricks. 
Outside the walls ai'e vast mounds of rubbish, the accumu- 
lation of ruins, refuse, and filth of all descriptions, probably 
of ages in formation. These banks of debris are resorted to 
largely by the Government for the preparation of saltpetre 
for gunpowder, and by poor people for their gardens. They 
also supply food to a little animal like a rat, but possibly a 
kind of jerboa, and to birds, and even dogs; for the carcases 
and bones of camels, horses, mules, and donkeys are scattered 
■about amongst these heaps. There are also innumerable pits. 
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some of great depth, which go down to water, and may ))e 
used by some to obtain water, and others to get rid of it. 

On the 31st day we were informed that the Sultan could see 
us at half-past seven o'clock the next morning, and we had 
to be stirring early to be ready to keep his appointment. In 
the morning of the 1st day, February, the Prime Minister and 
the Chamberlain came to us. The latter was very solicitous 
that we should make haste and keep our time. All our party 
went on horses or mules, except Sir Moses, who used the sedan 
chair which had been brought for his service. This, I believe, 
caused some delay. We had about half a mile to go to the 
imperial premises, for we did not go into, or even in sight of, 
the palace. We passed for a considerable distance between two 
straight and high walls, made of beaten earth, a peculiar 
Moorish mode of building, which is more durable than could 
be expected. This straight lane was lined on both sides with 
troops, who had a very strange appearance. In clothing and 
arms they have quitted the old Moorish style, and become 
a sort of degraded European army. In the first place the 
men were of various ages, sizes, and colour — some old, others 
only lads; some quite diminutive, others tall; some as fair 
as almost any German, others the darkest Negroes, with every 
intermediate shade. In general, those who are quite dark, yet 
not black, have not the typical Negro countenance and haii", 
but on the contrary rather sharp noses, moderate lips, and 
straight hair. Many of the heads are shaven, but even then 
some hair is left which shows its character. Few, if any, of 
the men had shoes or stockings, but some I believe had slip- 
pers. I do not know whether they had shirts or not, but 
their old cloth jackets were indiscriminately of red, blue, or 
green. The garments worn for trousers did not cover the 
legs. These troops had very much the appearance of pri- 
soners clothed in left off soldiers' garments. Each held a 
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musket in due form l»y liis side, but some bad baj-oncts, 
otbers not. Even tbe officers were but little better clad. 
This lane opened into a very large open space surrounded by a 
similar wall, wliicli was lined with soldiers, in some places in 
single and others in double line. Their appearance was in 
many instances far better than those above desciibed. They 
were all foot soldiers, except the body guard, who made a tine 
appearance in white. To the left of the oblong quadrangle, 
which we entered by one of the long sides, was an appended 
quadrangle, at three sides of which were piazas with arches, 
with an arched gateway at one corner, through which the 
Sidtan or Emperor came to us, as we stood at or near the 
fourth side, which is quite open to tlie large space or exercis- 
ing ground. 
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THE INTERVIEW. 

The Emperor wfis preceded by a few of his guards, leading 
fine horses with rich saddles and trappings, and was 
accompanied by some of his Ministers. His Vice-Chamberlain 
had previously met us to announce that he was coming. 
The Emperor was almost entirely enveloped in his loose 
garments of white and pale green. He rode a remarkably 
fine horse, of pure white, at least sixteen hands high, of a 
beautiful form, yet very strong — an admirable model for an 
equestrian statue. The animal seemed gay, yet docile and 
good tempered, rearing several times while our interview lasted 
which did not in the least disturb his rider, who had possibly 
promoted it, though he looked very grave the whole time. The 
Sultan said he was pleased to see us as subjects of the Queen 
of England, that the friendship between England and Morocco 
was of long standing, and had been strengthened of late. 

Kepeating his desire to promote this friendship. Sir Moses 
said that he came in the name of his co-religionists and of the 
English people, and presented his address, which had been 
translated into Arabic. This sealed document the Sultan 
handed to his Vice-Chamberlain, who stood near, and presently 
withdrew, riding gently to the further end of the large 
quadrangle, at which stands a sort of summer-house or pavilion. 
He was attended or rather followed by his four-wheel carriage, 
which I had not before observed. It was quite covered 
up in green cloth. It is rather fantastically hung and 
must be light. It was drawn by one small horse. Our 
interview was not a long one, but I understand tliat 
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it was one of the grandest which the Emperor has given, and 
marked by tokens of his entire satisfiiction, especially shown in 
his riding a white horse, of a peculiar stock, wliich has been 
kept select in the family for many generations. The Emperor 
has a trying impediment in his speech, which is slow, and 
constantly interrupted l)y a noise, compared by some to a 
l)ai-k; yet the simile is not accurate. He is of dark, not 
black, complexion, somewhat marked with small pox ; his 
features not Negro, yet his under lip is large and rather 
hanging; forehead good. He is about forty-five years of age, 
and is said to be a mathematician. 

On tlu' 1st of second montli, we witnessed a remarkable 
atmospheric phenomenon, which probably bore some resem- 
blance to the red wind of the desert, although of a nnicli less 
severe cliaractcr. Having in the morning paid our early visit 
to the Emperor, we fult at liljcrty to go out, and accordingly 
took a ride tlirough a part of the city. Returning in the 
afternoon, tlie sky became overcast and ckmdy, not only 
threatening rain, luit rain appeared to be falling at some 
distance before us, and the clouds let down their frothy 
foams, of considerable length, in a vertical direction, wliilst to 
the south and the very zenith, the air was of a gloomy 
brownish colour, appearing like so much smoke, that it was 
supposed by some of the party to be caused by lime burning. 
One or more of our native attendants said it was a peculiar 
fog. As we proceeded, the darliness approaching us, and we 
riding towards it, we met a sensibly cold wind blowing in 
our faces, and charged with a distressing amount of fine dust. 
The direction of this blast seemed to change a little, coming 
from the west of south, or rather, it appeared that the laden 
air was coming in two bodies, nearly in contact, but one to 
the west of the otlier, with a short, comparatively clear space 
between them. This, howevei', may merely have depended 
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on the difference in the district over which the hhist wtis 
coming. As we entered the city, it was evident tliat its 
own filthy dust was raised about us, to tlie great annoyance 
of our eyes, and we could not help thinking that such dust 
must be a prolific source of opthahnia. On our return, it 
was our immediate care, with time and pains, to purify our- 
selves from it. But a few drops of rain fell where we were. 
This blast lasted about an hour. The evening was feir 
and cool. 

We paid a second visit to the Sultan, for the purpose of 
taking our leave. The preparatory arrangements very much 
resembled those on the previous occasion. The Chamberlain 
came to our residence to escort us, and horses, mules, and 
guards were in readiness to conduct us. We entered the 
Sultan's quarter by the same gate, and proceeded along the 
same walled road, lined as before on each side by foot 
soldiers, till we came into the vast walled enclosure in which 
the Sultan had received us ; but now, instead of his meeting 
us here, we were conducted to the opposite side of this 
Moorish Champ de Mars, through a gate, under the pavilion 
figured in the sketch, into an apartment of considerable size, 
which served not only as a passage to the garden, but on the 
left as a waiting room, and on the right as a kind of office for 
scribes, several of whom were engaged in writing — in the 
Arabic fashion — upon their knees, bent in the manner of our 
tailors. Here we remained some minutes, which gave us the 
opportunity of watching these Moorish clerks, as well as of 
seeing several of the Sultan's ofiicers, of different grades and 
shades of colour, who appeared to be preparing for the cere- 
mony in which we were to take a part. Wlien the Sultan's 
readiness to receive us was announced, we proceeded, for 
some little distance, along the straight path of an extensive 
garden of orange, lemon, olive, and other trees, till we came 
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to the large summer-house or pavilion. The Sultan was 
seated in the Eastern fashion, on a raised divan, in an alcove 
in the side of the buildinc^ furthest from tlie door. He was 
dressed much in the same style as when we saw him on horse- 
back. His manner was perfectly courteous, and, in a con- 
versation of some lencrth, in which our friends, Consul Head 
and ]\Ioses Nahum, acted as interpreters, he exhibited much 
less of that impediment to articulation, which had rendered 
his speech, on the former occasion, somewhat painful. 

The pavilion in which the Emperor was seated was square, 
with a pyramidical roof. The floor, which was raised above 
the ground, and the walls within were covered Avith rich 
mosaic of minute glazed tiles, in which green predominated. 
The interior of the roof was also ricldy decorated. This was 
the only apartment into whicli -we were admitted, having 
anything like imperial magnificence. When the interview 
was concluded, the Sultan ordered a considerable body of 
guards and other attendants to conduct us through the 
extensive grounds connected with the palace, but from which 
no view of the imperial residence could be obtained. 

It is difficult to give an adequate description of these 
grounds, which, enclosed in high walls, seem to unite the 
character of garden, orchard, and field. Besides canals for 
irrigation, there were two large quadrangular pools, or lakes, 
of water, on one of which was the working model of a steam 
boat, but the paddles were turned like a grindstone, by the 
single navigator who was on board to exhibit it. This good 
supply of water, not only added to the fertility of the ground, 
but improved the view, which was enlivened by numerous 
wild fowl. 

The orange, lemon, and other fruit trees were very abund- 
ant; but we were particularly struck with the number and 
superiority of the olive trees, which were then laden with 
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ripe fruit of liirge size. The trees themselves were generally 
superior to almost any olive trees to be found elsewhere, 
having noble, healthy trunks and vigorous branches. A long, 
straight path, or road, of several feet in width, running through 
the principal olive yard, is covered with vines, trained over 
it, and supported by lattice work. This not merely serves 
to afford a most grateful shade, but must yield a very valu- 
able crop of grapes. In fact, the Sultan derives no inconsider- 
able revenue from the produce of these grounds, which we 
were informed had been laid out by renegade Spaniards, who 
had adopted the Mahometan faith. We also understood that 
the annual produce is farmed by Israelites. In the grounds 
we noticed a building of considerable size, undergoing repair 
and addition, but we did not learn whether it was designed 
for a dwelling or merely to be used in connexion with the 
produce of the grounds. The building material, as usual, 
was rammed earth, or tappia. 

Though we made our visit mounted, and Sir ]\Ioses in his 
sedan, and lingered nowhere, our survey must have occupied 
hours, which will give some idea of the extent of these 
grounds, which are really worthy of a Sultan's domain. 

It was intended that we should have visited the grounds on 
an earlier day, but at the time proposed it happened that the 
Sultan was amusing himself in the gardens with his children, 
which set aside the arrangement; but it had at least tlie 
advantage of giving us this little insight into the character 
of the Sultan as a family man. 

After leaving tlie Sultan's domains, we proceeded to the 
Jewish quarter, which, though poor, was not materially worse 
than other parts of tlie city. It appeared to be densely 
inhabited, but our visit did not furnish a fair opportunity 
of judging of its character in this respect, as tlie whole 
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Israelitisb population seemed poured forth to gratify their 
curiosity, as well as to do honour to their almost adored 
friend. The streets, or rather lanes, being narrow, it was 
exti'emely difficult to move through the crowd, although the 
Sultan's guards, and some of the Israelites themselves, used 
great exertions, and even employed blows, to clear the way. 
Sir Moses's sedan could scarcely be carried forward, and his 
companions, for a considerable part of the way, found it 
necessary to go on foot, and I believe, like several in the 
crowd, were not always able to keep on their legs. 

Sir Moses, as usual, first visited the synagogue, or rather 
one of the synagogues. It was a small, rudely decorated 
room, with evident indications of antiquity; but had the 
raised reading desk, and other requisites of Jewish worship. 
The crowd was so dense that it was with difficulty we entered. 
This was the only occasion of my visiting it, and 1 regret my 
inability more completely to examine and describe it. We 
did not enter any of the other synagogues, having visits to 
pay. Sir Moses called upon some of the rabbis, where, from 
the pressure of the crowd, it was impossible for us aU to follow 
him; but we were more successful in gaining admission to 
the house of M. Corcos — perhaps the wealthiest of the resi- 
dent Israelites — Avho had not merely met us on our way to 
Morocco, but had been assiduous in his attentions during 
our stay there. His house, though in a narrow lane, was of 
good size, as usual siUTOunding an inner court, and two, if 
not three, stories in height. We were assembled in the court, 
where members of the family, richly dressed, received us, and 
supplied us with tea in the Morocco style, and with abundance 
of sweet cakes. Whilst we were so engaged we were gazed 
upon from the upper windows by many well-dressed Jewish 
ladies; but it is probable that they were not all members 
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of tlie fcimily. The vessels were of glass, gilt, served upon 
chased brass salvers, such as we had seen manufactured at 
Mogador. 

We likewise visited M, Nahuiu, who had been equally kind 
and obliging with his neighbour. His dwelling was of the 
same style, and I may briefly observe that, though the streets 
were narrow, and not well kept, the dwellings we entered 
generally appeared cleaner, and in better order than might be 
expected. 

On second day morning, the 8th of second month ( February), 
we started from Morocco on our way to Mazagan. Although 
we had now become accustomed to the mode of travelling we 
were about to adopt, and the preparation for starting was 
therefore not so difficult as when we were leaving Mogador, 
there was nevertheless much to be done. — Sir Moses had 
numerous parties to take leave of; Dr. Forbes and myself had 
still many patients to attend to, and many more were 
necessarily left without relief, from the want of time, and from 
deficiency of the means required to assist them. 

Tt had been arranged that we should use mules only, giving 
up camels for the tents and baggage, and horses for riding, 
with the single exception of our friend, Consul Eeade, who, 
like the soldiers that escorted us, preferred horseback, and 
kept the excellent little animal which had carried him from 
Mogador. We had also with us a fine young horse which 
the Consul had bought, but he was led the whole way. The 
active and efficient officer who appeared to be the second in 
authority in our journey from Mogador, now became the chief, 
and he was accompanied by some very civil, well-appointed 
horse soldiers. 

The chief took with him his servant, mounted on a baggage 
mule, and a poor little lad, who, if he had not a considerable 
amount of negro blood, was a very dark Eiffian. Like many 
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of the poorer class to which he belonged he wus iieiuly blind 
of one e)'e, having suifered ftoni chronic opthulniiu. lie ex- 
cited our commiseration, for, though good tempered and 
obliging, we thoiiglit he appeared hardly treated by tlie over- 
bearing and selfish servant of the chief. When with some 
difficulty we were at last all in motion, we found the streets 
and lanes thronged witJi people to witness our departure, or 
to accompany us on our way; many, if not the majority, were 
Israelites, and not a few continued to press around their 
benefactor, seeking further gifts in addition to tlie bountiful 
distributions which lie had bestowed. Tlie encumbrance ami 
imi)edimcnts which this occasioned called forth several ex- 
hibitions of a kind of corporeal punishment, employed l)y the 
Moorish police, and in a few instances I saw it applied by 
our own soldiers, and even by Israelite hands of tlie higher 
class. 

Taking our course towards the .Tiblet Hills, our road at 
first was the same as that by which Captain Armytage stai-te<l 
for Salli; liut we afterwards turned off a little to the riglit. 
Had it been prudent for me to allow our party to ])roceed 
without me 1 iiiiglit, even at tliis late period, have had an 
interview with the Maltese savant, as he sent me an invitation 
by the Israelite engaged in the saltpetre works, who kindly 
undertook to conduct me to him. Solicitous as I was to be- 
come ac(iuainted witli this well-informed citizen of Morocco, I 
did not feel justified to make the attempt. 

We had not at first taken the usual path to Mazagau, and 
were conducted across the partially cultivated country to the 
ford of the river Tensift, near which we came upon the direct 
roail. On our way I noticed some granite millstones a yard 
or more in diameter, and evidently heavier than a camel could 
carrv. 1 was informed that they had been quarried in a 
neighbouring hill, from which they were rolled to the city. 
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The use of granite in niiiking niillstuues is, doubtless, the 
cause of the gi'itty character of tlie hread in Morocco. 

T. F. Eeade and myself were amongst the first to reach the 
ford. The river was extremely low, taking a very winding 
course through the valley, which, when it is full, forms its 
bed. 

We waited on tlie further side for our companions to come 
up ; and whilst I was engaged in attempting to make a sketch, 
a negligent and clumsy mule driver, who was riding one of 
the animals laden with tent apparatus, tilted at me with the 
poles, and though called upon to desist, persisted in doing so 
till my saddle turned round and I was thrown upon the ground. 
Before mounting I had noticed the slackness of the girth, and 
made the attendant alter it in my presence, though the result 
showed how inefficiently he obeyed, which might be owing to 
the absence of buckles, which are not used. My mule was 
not better than the saddle. Declining to mount again I per- 
formed a good part of the remaining day's journey on foot, 
which gave me an opportunity of quitting the path to 
examine objects by the way. 

My attention was particularly arrested by what appeared 
at a distance, about a mile to the left, like new white buildings, 
or high blocks of quarried stone. On coming up to them I 
found that they were projecting portions of a vein or dyke of 
quartz rock, about sixteen feet across, and cropping out as far 
as my eye could trace it. Besides the enormous blocks which 
were seen from a distance, innumeralde fragments strewed the 
neighbouring ground, which was whitened by them. The 
surface generally miglit be described as an inclined plain, 
sloping towards the hills we were approaching. The rock 
which tliis and other quartz veins traversed was schist of 
different colours. Although this rock was extensively laid 
bare, we frequently oliserved the travertin lying upon it. 
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We did not travel more than about fourteen miles and a 
half this day, making our encampment at Boo Limoor beside 
a small rivulet, where were a few native dwellings, near which 
some of the most picturesque of the Jiblet Hills arose to sight. 
There were trees and cultivated grounds in the vicinity of the 
stream ; but at a short distance the rock was generally loose 
quartz, protruding in massive dykes, the fragments of which 
whitened the ground, strikingly contrasting with the schist, 
tlie layers of which were so nearly vertical that their edges often 
formed the surface. 

On the morning of the 9th, shortly after starting, we 
commenced the pass of the Jiblet Hills, which are here com- 
posed almost wholly of schist with veins of quartz, which, 
from its decomposing character, is, in many i)laces, strewed over 
the ground. Tlie path was seldom inconveniently steep, and was 
sufficiently worn to be toleraldy easy for travellers on foot 
and on horseback ; but the projecting ridges of slate made it 
very uncomfortable both to Sir Moses Montefiore and Sampson 
Samuel, whose vehicles, slung between mules, were constantly 
liable to be bi-ought into collison with these unyielding 
obstacles. 

The opening between the hills was sufficiently wide to 
afford a fine view of the snow-covered Atlas range, and tlie 
extended jjlaiu which lay at its feet betAveen us. On our 
route this day an incident occurred which I think may be 
mentioned as a solitary one of Sir Moses Montefiore meeting 
with anything like a personal insult from a Moor. As I was 
riding a little in advance I was not a witness of the affair, 
but I was informed by T. F. Keade that a fanatical country- 
man came up to the side of Sir Moses' carriage and not only 
used insulting language, but actually spat into the carriage 
of our excellent friend. For this outrageous assault he was 
seized and taken along with us to our next encampment. 
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Schist was quite tlie prevailing rock, and it was generally 
so placed that its edges formed the surface; it was usually 
in thin flakes, and so broken by fissures that probably no part 
of it could be converted to use, besides which the flakes were 
far from presenting a flat or even appearance ; this, however, 
was not the universal character, as T. F. Keade, who being 
well mounted could occasionally deviate some distance from 
the track, observed slate of a good quality, and well adapted 
for building purposes. Though we had reached the highest 
point, and commenced our descent before coming to our camp- 
ing ground, we found the evening cold, and some fall of rain 
rendered it very uncomfortable. As we descended, the 
ground was slightly undulating, and on the sides of one of 
the little hills, which, being at no great distance from the 
road, I visited, there was a Moorish burial ground of con- 
siderable extent, in which the graves, that were thickly placed 
were marked by pieces of slate placed vertically at the head and 
foot; no workmanship appeared to have been bestowed upon 
them. I did not notice any habitations in the neighbour- 
hood, therefore it would seem that either the population had 
diminished, or that the Moors are not averse to convey their 
dead to a considerable distance for interment. 

Our halting place was called Sahrij, near to a large covered 
tank, built by the benevolent Moor, Emzody. Here we met 
several natives, some of whom appeared 'to be travellers like 
ourselves, and the water in the tank was so stirred up by their 
vessels that it was perfectly thiclc, and of a dirty reddish 
brown colour, and of no agreeable taste. 

Doctor Forbes and myself endeavoured to extemporise a 
filter with a clean towel, made into a conical bag, partly 
filled with some of the beautifully white quartz pebbles which 
abounded on the ground, mixed with pounded charcoal ; but, 
though we produced considerable improvement in the water, 
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it was still unfit for use ; whilst our friend Reade, who was 
provided with a composition charcoal filter, in combination 
with a flexible syphon, was not more successful; and after 
persevering in our attempt for a considerable time, we were 
obliged to put up with some water little better than that in 
the tank, which our cook obtained at a short distance. The 
ground in the vicinity of the tank appeared to be artificially 
sunk, so as to form a sort of basin, having a considerable 
area ; but whether it was really artificial, and for any definite 
object, I did not learn. 

Tenth of the second month. — The weather improved 
and became much milder. In the morning the prisoner who 
was taken the preceding day, received tlie punishment of a 
thrashing, and was permitted to depart, after having been 
told that our Consul would so far jiass over the offence as to 
forbear making the complaint to the Moorish Government, 
which he would have l)een justified in doing. I saw the man 
striding away at full speed across the fields on his return 
home, and was not aware, until then, of what had occuri'cd. 

The laud on tlie lower side of the Jiblet Hills is, probably, 
much higher than the plain between them and the Atlas 
range, and as we proceeded northwai'd, we repeatedly obtained 
fine views of its snowy peaks over the suuunits of the inter- 
vening hills. The travertin, which was partially present, 
even on the Jiblet Hills, became much more prevalent, and 
considerably thicker, as we approached the undulating plain 
to the north-west. We saw to our right, but at a considerable 
distance, some conical hills, with flat tops, resembling those 
which we had passed near to Shishowa, on our way to 
Morocco; but those nearer to us and to our left, were much 
reduced in size, and of rounded outline. The ground which 
we traversed in this part of our route, was strewed with nodules 
and fragments of chalcedony, resembling those which we had 
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seen in our outward journey. Tlie travertin bed was thick, 
"with an abundant conglomerate bed beneath it. Over tracts 
of considerable extent the upper layer of travertin was so 
continuous and undisturbed, as almost to pave the face of the 
country. We passed some true limestone, which protruded, 
in nearly horizontal beds, from the sides of the hills, and it 
was not always easy to distinguish them from the travertin, 
of which the layers were frequently thick and compact. It 
is a part of the country which seems to merit careful geological 
. examination. 
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Our halting place was at Smira, signifying sandy, where 
there are considerable remains of buildings, now in a state of 
ruin, thongli the tower of one of them, probably a caravansery, 
is still standing, and of considerable height. As we halted 
in good time in the afternoon, I took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to retrace our steps for a mile or two, and more closely 
examine the white clialk-like limestone of which the conical 
hills were composed, and which, for a considerable distance, 
was in close juxtaposition with the travertin and conglomerate 
bed. Tlie examination was highly interesting; but as I have 
already described the appearances which we observed in a 
paper presented to the Britisli Association, I need not repeat 
them here. Evening was drawing on when we returned to 
the encampment, and my companion noticed a specimen of a 
very small species of owl, which flew about at no great dis- 
tance from us for a considerable time ; but as he had only a • 
small pocket pistol, his repeated attempts to shoot it were 
unsuccessful. 

Several Moorish families have taken up their residence at 
Smira, attracted in part by the supply of water, brought 
apparently by a subterranean aqueduct to the neighbourhood, 
and probably in part also by the ruins, which appear to 
afford enclosures for the preservation of cattle and some of 
the dilapidated apartments seem also to be turned to account ; 
but the people themselves are lodged close by, in the ordinary 
huts of the country. Excavations beneath the travertin 
here, as elsewhere, are used as a kind of cellar. Ravens were 
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numerous, and the skeletons of animals, lying on the ground, 
are all that remain of the carrion by which they were 
attracted. 

On our leaving Smira, on the 11th, we came, after riding 
a few miles up on a more open, level, and better-cultivated 
country, and were met by a company of horsemen, the 
military companions of the son of the Kaid Mahomet Ben 
Jelaz, sent by his father to press us to change our route, in 
order to take up our abode for the night at his father's 
residence. We were not aware of the amount of circuit 
which this deviation imposed upon us, and the invitation 
being urgent and cordial. Sir Moses consented to accept it. 
By doing so, we missed passing by a place, formerly occupied 
by the Portuguese, and where, we were informed, there arc 
buildings erected by them, and several objects of interest 
still preserved. Although, after the first few miles, we were 
clear of hills, and the grouud, generally level and extensively 
cultivated, was much more favourable to expeditious travelling, 
the distance was so great, that it was already approaching 
dusk when we halted, and on no day did Sir Moses appear so 
completely fatigued. We were not admitted into the Raid's 
jesidence, or within its walled enclosure, but we received a 
bountiful mona, and a supply of ready-dressed provisions, 
served up in a manner very much resembling that which we 
had seen before in the salon of the Oozier, at Morocco. One 
of the dishes was peculiar. It consisted of a kind of broth, 
or thin stew, prepared with goat's meat and some farinaceous 
matter, esteemed amongst the Mahometans, and used to break 
their fast in the evening during the .Ramadan. This, like 
some of the other dishes, was not generally partaken of by 
our party ; but I tasted some of it, and found it by no 
means unpleasant. 

From what I was able to perceive of this Kaid's residence 
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from above his walls, and from indications of his mode of 
living and possessions, he must be in a much more affluent 
position than his countrymen; but I heard it conjectured 
that he might not be in perfect ease and safety, and that liis 
extra attention and politeness to us might, possibly, have an 
interested motive, as the means of securing the favour of tlie 
Sultan. Be this as it may, the province of Ducala, in which 
he resides, is one of the most productive in the empire of 
Morocco. Even here the population is scanty, but it is due 
to them to observe, that nothing bordering on insult or rude- 
ness was shown to us. On the contrary, they treated us with 
politeness, and, in some places, brought us good new milk, 
which proved very refreshing. 

The next day the morning was fine, and we continued our 
journey through the province of Ducala ; cultivation is rather 
general, and the unploughed laud was rendered verdant by 
the abundance of liliaceous plants, many of them coming into 
flower; palmetto is abundant, and the prickly pear, which 
grows to a great height, is used for fencing. We passed 
several villages. The wells, which are numerous, are deep; 
and having an opportunity of examining the earth excavated 
from one of them it appeared to consist of unusually sandy 
travertin, in which were some crystals of dog-tooth spar, 
and some rather equivocal traces of shells. 

During this day's ride we still occasionally caught a 
glimpse of the snowy tops of the Atlas range, which we 
had now left far behind us. In the afternoon we drew 
towards the citadel, or large walled enclosure of the Basha 
of Ducala, which, as we descended along a slightly inclined 
plain, was seen for a considerable time before we reached it. 
Tliis Basha is a wealthy and powerful prince, and was the 
most hospitable and generous provider amongst those whose 
attention we received in the course of our JMorocco travelling. 
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not even excepting the munificent pi'ince who greeted us on our 
first encampment on leaving Mogador. The Basha of Ducala 
not only received us within his walled enclosure, but into 
his private iiremises, though not into his residence ; but liis 
garden, in which were two or three pavilions, was allotted 
to us; the largest pavilion, which was enclosed, formed a very- 
good apartment for Sir Moses, whilst three of the tents were 
pitched for some others of the party. In this garden, besides 
orange and other fruit trees, cotton had been cultivated, and 
I saw a few dried remnants of last year's crop. There is a 
large well in the garden, from which the water is drawn by 
means of earthen pitchers, worked by a wheel turned by 
beasts, as in Syria, but it was not in use at the time of our visit. 
The following day we rested, it being Sir Moses' Sabbath ; 
our time, however, was fully employed. The space occupied 
by the enclosing walls is large enough for the site of the town 
and the population, besides the Basha's own attendants, who 
are numerous. In one large open space, answering, in some 
respects, to the grand place of a French town, our horses, 
mules, numerous retinue, camping apparatus, and other bag- 
gage were collected; and here, it would seem, tliat travellers 
and their beasts seek rest. Those who may be regarded 
as hal)itual residents seem to live in tents, a few of wliich 
are pitclied without the walls, but the majority are within 
them. 

The Basha insisted upon presenting Sir Moses with a 
horse, and desired he would take his choice from the entire stud. 
For this purpose T. M. Keade and myself made repeated 
visits to the Basha's fonda, a large uncovered enclosure, in winch 
many fine horses were tethered by the fore feet, yet not so 
closely as to prevent their lying down upon the bare ground 
when they inclined to do so. The liorses of this province are 
greatly esteemed, and those which we here saw were of large 
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size, with strong, bony limbs and ample muscular develop- 
ment, yet their good breed was very evident, and it was not 
easy to take advantage of the Basha's generous oflfer, and 
decide which to choose. Two or three which had been placed 
in the Basha's stud by the Sultan himself were necessarily 
excluded from the number from which the selection was to 
be made ; but they did not appear to possess any extraordinary 
merits to entitle them to claim much superiority over their 
companions. 

A considerable number of Israelites reside in tents vpithin the 
Basha's citadel, which being placed contiguous to each other 
form a quarter of their own. At the time of our visit 
the population of this quarter was, I believe, increased by the 
relatives or friends of the customary inhabitants, who had come 
from other parts to meet Sir Moses. A merchant of this class 
presented Sir Moses with a fine young horse, which much re- 
minded me of Theobald's celebrated stud horse " Camel." 

The fact of there being medical men in Sir Moses' company 
brought us several applicants for advice; but our store of 
medicines had been nearly exhausted before leaving Morocco, 
and the remnant was imperfectly accessible. 

The night proved inclement, and so windy that the 
poles and pegs of our tents, being stuck into garden mould, 
threatened to lose their hold, and allow the canvass to fall 
upon us in our beds; but we happily lay till morning with- 
out experiencing any great adventure. 

Before our departure the Basha, with his officers seated 
beside him in their white burnouses, received us in a small 
open pavilion, looking not upon the private enclosure, but 
rather on a space accessible to the public, and, therefore, such 
as may be supposed to resemble a place in which, in ancient 
times, the principal men of the city might be seated at its 
gate. This Basha has been in office about twenty years. 
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He appears to be a fine character, and the number and good 
condition of those about him, speak mucli in his favour. 

We started about nine in tlie morning and passed 
through a well-peopled district, in which were several cliiefs' 
residences, in walled enclosures, besides huts and tents for 
the peasants. Where the ground admitted of it, cultiva- 
tion was general ; but there was much travertin, either bare, 
or thinly covered with silicious sand and with reddish 
brown dust, mixed with vegetable mould. The character of 
the country was undulating, producing a succession of flattish 
valleys, with limited horizon. Wells are frequent and deep. 
We saw several small cisterns, made by taking advantage 
of the shape of the travertin rocks, which were so disposed as 
to form convex elevations; these, when properly cut off 
and turned over, furnish good sized basons. 

We came to our encampment in an open country, near a 
pool or well, with rising ground both before and behind us. 
At this spot we were joined by a i^arty of Israelites, who 
came across the country to our right, in order to pay their re- 
spects to Sir Moses. 

On the second day we started with a fine morning, and 
travelled over a tract of country similar to that which we had 
passed the preceding day, but abounding with detached pieces 
of travertin, many of which were very large. Much labo- 
rious industry is employed in collecting them to form 
uncemented walls, having some resemblance to those of War- 
wickshire, but of gi'eater thickness. They are also formed 
into heaps, apparently for the purpose of clearing the ground. 

We made our midday halt at a spot wlience a little town, 
one hour and a half's ride from Mazagan, may be seen. In 
proceding from thence, we were met by the British Vice-Consul 
and several English and other European merchants, remark- 
ably well mounted ; and, almost simultaneously, Sir ]\Ioses was 
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greeted by a very numerous and remarkable group of his 
admiring co-religionists. They did not seem disposed to 
form themselves into any particular order of march, even 
had the irregularities of the country allowed them to do so. 
A more varied or motley assemblage could scarcely be 
described or imagined. There were old and young, ricli and 
poor, male and female, either going on foot, or mounted on 
horses, mules, or donkeys, with or without saddles, and in 
some instances two individuals on the same beast, whilst their 
costume was quite as varied; yet, perhaps, tlie garb some- 
times forced upon them by the Moors predominated. 

Amongst the crowd were several poor women, who carried, 
as substitutes for flags, handkerchiefs tied to reeds. The 
concourse swelled as we proceeded, and it did not move in 
silence, but on the contrary with mujh noise, especially that 
produced by the vibratory motion of the tongue, as expressive 
of joy. 

Nearer to Mazagan the palmetto becomes abundant, and 
there is much increased natural vegetation, in great variety. 
We received intelligence of the "^lagicienne" lying off the port, 
and of our friend. Captain Armytage's, anxiety to leave, he 
having recalled the officers, who had gone on shore to 
shoot. As we were entering the town we met several of these 
gentlemen, who greeted us with much cordiality. 

The high ground near the coast prevented our seeing the 
town till we were almost upon it ; but we caught a glimpse of 
the sea and of our ship. To the north of the town is a 
remarkable object, which may be either a rock or a ruin — the 
latter seemed the more probable. 

Sir Moses' fu'st object was to go to the synagogue, to 
arrive at which he had to pass through several streets, 
greatly crowded by persons of all ages, various ranks, 
and both sexes; and as we had dismounted before arriving 
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at the synagogue, we entered it with difficulty, though we 
were cordially and energetically assisted to do so. The 
synagogue, rather a small but very neat upstairs room, was 
completely crowded, and the English Vice-Consul, and other 
visitors besides ourselves, added to the congregation. 

A somewhat long service was performed, a considerable 
part of which consisted in the reading of a Hebrew composi- 
tion, specially prepared by the Chief Kabbi for the occasion, 
and in which the names, not only of Sii- Moses Montefiore, 
but of Queen Victoria were introduced. It was read by the 
Chief Rabbi, whose voice and mode of delivery I heard much 
praised. 

From the synagogue we passed, without returning to the 
street, into the adjoining house, occupied by an Israelite, who 
had a well-furnished, good establishment, in character and 
style resembling those of the same class in Mogador. The 
mistress of the family, who was richly dressed, was quite an 
attractive person. From this house, where we did not stay 
long, we went some little distance, to the residence of another 
important Israelite, where provision had been carefully made 
for our refreshment and lodging. Here we were joined by 
Captain Armytage, who, the weather being favourable, Avas 
" very anxious to hasten us away, and was earnest and press- 
ing that we should at once go on board, and not lose the 
opportunity. So much, however, still remained to be done 
in settling with, and taking leave of, the large number of 
Morocco attendants who were going no further, that the idea 
of our getting away before the morning was quite out of the 
question. Indeed M. Mahon, with whom the charge of this 
arrangement chiefly rested, was engaged the whole night, and 
then, with much exertion, only completed the task after we 
were all on board. 

"We made a capital repast at a well-supplied table, at which 
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were good wines of several kinds, liberally supplied by our 
Vice-Consul, Octavus Stokes, who was very active as 
well as generous, in endeavouring to gratify and assist 
us. He was, besides, a very interesting person, and had 
travelled and seen much, having at one time resided in 
California. 

His house, which he has capitally constructed and arranged 
out of a deserted Portuguese church, is probably the best in 
Mazagan, and from its tower the English flag is well dis- 
played. He not merely invited me to his house, but very 
kindly wished to show me the interesting objects of the place, 
more especially mentioning a large and remarkable reservoir 
for water, constructed by the Portuguese. Though I managed 
to see his house, I had no opportunity for doing more. There 
was no time or daylight in tlie evening, and in the morning 
we were hastened away at an early liour. On the route to 
the pier, I saw various evidences of the activity of the port 
and of the amount of business carried on 1)y a few native and 
European merchants, the former being chiefly Israelites. A 
good stone city wall rises at the sea-side, and some few yards 
from this, and parallel to it, is a stone pier of considerable 
length, which forms a long basin or dock, which must be of 
great service for the lighters, or native craft employed as 
such ; but no vessels of considerable burden can come up to 
it from the want of sufficient depth of water. 

The morning was foggy, so that we could not see the ship 
distinctly, and Sir Moses, who accompanied the captain in 
a boat long before the rest of the party, was directed to 
the sliip by the compass. Before the anchor was raised and 
the ship cleared off, the fog had very much passed away, so 
as to aflbrd a very good glimpse of the town, and some of 
the conspicuous buildings were pointed out to me by one of the 
young officers of the Magicienne, who had been some days at 
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the port. The most remarkable of these was the old Portu- 
guese Inquisition. 

The Moorish Government twice sent a mona to the ship's 
crew, consisting of one bullock each time, a considei:able 
number of fowls, alive, and an abundance of eggs and vege- 
tables. The cattle on both occasions were so extremely out of 
condition, that, when killed, the flesh could not be made use 
of. I was told the carcase of the first was thrown away, and 
therefore suggested that the second should be taken alive to 
Tangier, and then put on shore and given away, and the 
proposal seemed to be assented to; but I learnt afterwards 
that the poor thing, a young bull, was killed and thrown away. 

At Mazagan we parted with our escort and the greater 
number of our other travelling companions. They had been 
very civil and attentive, and were, no doubt, well pleased 
with the trip which they had made, and not less so with tlie 
generosity by which Sir Moses Montefiore, as usual, recom- 
pensed their services. 

Almost to the last moment I had something to do in 
supplying medicines, lotions, or advice. There was no one 
who showed a greater inclination to stay with us than our 
very useful and intelligent Moorish carpenter. 

The weather was beautifully fine, and as we approached and 
passed Cape Spartel, we had a good and not very distant view of 
the African coast, rising with rather an abrupt slope from the 
sea ; and amongst the wooded summits of the hills, the country 
residences of Sir John Drummond Hay and T. Freeling Read 
were pointed out to us, whilst not far from them were the cul- 
tivated grounds of a resident of Tangier, beautifully situated 
to the south of the citadel. The Magicienne steered into the 
bay of Tangier, and remained for about two hours lying off 
the harbour, which gave an opportunity to several of the 
party to go on shore; but as we were informed that Sir John 
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Drumniond II;iy was absent, Sir Moses Montefiore con- 
cluded not to undergo the fatigue of landing, which, as there 
is no usable pier, he could not have effected without consider- 
able trouble. 

Our kind companion, T. Freeling Eeade, hastened to his 
home; but finding that his wife and family had gone to 
Gibraltar, he felt himself at liberty to accompany us thither 
and join them. 

Captain Aruiytage and some of the officers of the !Magi- 
cienne, who had nut before been in the port, were glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to take a transient view 
of the town. 

Shalou Ferrache availed himself of the occasion to re-visit 
and take leave of his aged relatives and other friends. I 
was un^villing to lose the opportunity, and, like my 
companions, was again conveyed in a cliair, carried liy two 
persons, who had to wade for a considerable distance from 
the boat to the shore. The landing place was crowded by 
persons who had watched the arriving of the vessel, and I was 
presently greeted by several of my Tangier acquaintances, 
amongst whom I soon found Benzaqueen, whose kind attentions, 
and good knowledge of English, had been of great service to 
me on my former visit. 

One of my chief objects on this occasion was to see the 
ruins of the lioman bridge, which I had previously in vain 
attempted to reach in one of my solitary walks. I found 
that with mj" friend's assistance, and by using a little activity, 
I might manage to go the distance — about two miles — and 
back again — before the Magicienne Avould leave the port ; and 
I was well repaid for doing so, though the walk over the deep 
and loose sand was, in some places, really fatiguing. 

On my return to the town, I had a short time to pay one 
or two visits before joining the ship. 
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We quitted the harbour, and the Magicienne seemed 
to put on extra speed, for we were so easily and quickly 
carried through the smooth water, that the excellent dinner 
to which we sat down, as we neared the Apes' Mountain, was 
scarcely finished when we found ourselves alongside the Quay 
at Gibraltar, from which we had previously sailed. Here we 
were met by several of our friends ; Admiral Codrington 
was one of the first to greet Sir Moses. 

At Gibraltar we were again lodged in the very convenient 
and well-situated house of A. E. Levy, which had been 
provided for Sir Moses' reception on his first visit. Here 
we spent several days very pleasantly. Sir Moses was closely 
occupied in receiving deputations, paying visits, and getting 
through a vast amount of corres23ondence, which various 
matters connected with his mission entailed upon him. At 
our dinner table we every day enjoyed the cheerful company 
of some of our friends, either from the Magicienne, before her 
leaving the port, or from Tangier, whence many of our 
Israelite acquaintances had come to pay their respects to Sir 
Moses; or from amongst the highly respectable Israelite 
merchants in Gibraltar. Our last meeting of this kind, on 
the eve of our departure for Malaga, was really a remarkable 
occasion, and I doubt not but it made a strong impression 
upon all those who were present. It was a sort of leave 
taking, to which many of the influential of the Israelite com- 
munities of Gibraltar and Tangier were invited. 

Although the brilliant result of an arduous mission, under- 
taken under circumstances of sorrow and gloom, tended in 
no small degree to infuse a joyful feeling as' we were seated at 
a sumptuous repast, there was, nevertheless, a prevailing 
seriousness at the approaching separation of so many sym- 
pathising friends. Sir Moses Montefiore, in addressing those 
about him, recalled to memory many interesting circumstances 
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in connexion witli liis labours and travels for the relief or benefit 
of his brethren, and alluded to friends absent as well as present. 
Though it is improbable that anything like speech-making 
had been contemplated, some expression of feeling on the 
occasion was naturally called for. Our friend, Sampson 
Samuel, was particularly happy in his description of and 
comments on the scenes through which we had passed, and 
the persons who had taken part in them, in which his just 
tribute to the pervading kindness and other merits of our 
leader was particularly striking. 

On such an occasion, poor speaker as I am, I could not re- 
main silent, and as the only Christian present, I felt, as such, 
excited on the spur of tlie moment to give expression to some 
of the feelings Avhich had impressed me during the course of 
the mission. 

The words of my dear friend. Sir Moses Montefiore, recalled 
to mind the almost parental solicitude which, during the forty 
years of our acquaintance, I had experienced from himself 
and the late Lady Munteliore, kindness which I could not 
remember without emotion. Independent occasions of a pro- 
fessional character, during almost an equally long period, had 
brought me into more than ordinary intercourse with the 
Children of Israel, and I could not be insensible to the respect 
and kindness which they had invariably evinced towards me. 
I had, therefore, fully sympathised in the objects for which 
our expedition had been undertaken. I hoped I might be 
excused for ofiering a suggestion, to which my reflections had 
given rise, that successful as had been the perseverance of 
our leader in obtaining from the Sultan the edict which pro- 
duced so much hope and joy, it would require continued 
vigilance, care, and caution that its object be not lost, but 
that the results which it was calculated to obtain might be 
fully realised. The Israelites of Morocco are a people who 
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might render tlie greatest benefit to the country in which 
they live. 

I alluded to the remarkable fulfilment of the prophecy that 
the Israelites should be as it were " sifted amongst the nations ;" 
but I also remembered another prophecy to the eflfect that 
" they should be as a dew from heaven," and I believed that 
that also would be verified in such a manner as would prove 
acceptable both to Jews and Christians. 

On the morrow, 25 th, we embarked in good time in the 
morning on board the French steam packet for Malaga. Our 
Israelite friends were collected to take leave of us, and accom- 
panied us to the quay, or even on board the vessel, and then 
themselves went on board another steamer which they had 
hired for the occasion, and, furnished with a band of music, 
accompanied us round Europa Point, and for some distance 
along the south side of the rock. The forenoon proved 
wet and gloomy; we were obliged to take shelter in the 
cabin, and our kind friends, whom we were sorry to see ex- 
posed to the wet, were constrained to bear round and part 
company long before they otherwise would have done. We 
soon lost sight of the African shore, and were prevented seeing 
as much of the coast of Spain as we otherwise should have 
done; yet, from time to time, when the weather permitted, 
we had some good glimpses of the shore and mountains behind 
it which give an undulating line to the horizon. As we neared 
Malaga in the afternoon, the Spanish hills looked truly grand 
and beautiful. 
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MALAGA, 

The object of Sir Moses in coming to Malaga was to avail 
himself of water communication with Alicant, whence there 
is a direct railway line to IMadrid. When we arrived 
he was greatly disappointed to find that the information 
which he had received at Gibraltar was not correct (for the 
time being), and that none of the steamers from that port 
could further his progress towards Madrid without involving 
tlie necessity of either embarking or landing on the 
Sabl)ath. 

We passed some days in Malaga before it was decided Iioav 
we sliould proceed on our journey. At one time it was nearly 
arranged tliat we should return to Gibraltar and thence, by 
way of Algeziras to Cadiz, retrace our former route to 
Madrid. 

It was an important object to avoid the fatigue 
inseparable from a long and rough road journey. On 
careful inquiry it was discovered that there was little if 
any appreciable difference in the amount of road travelling, 
whether we went by way of Granada or Cadiz. It was 
therefore concluded to engage a carriage, driver, and team 
to take us to Granada, with the option to continue their 
services to Santa Cruz de Mudela, or to send them back from 
Granada. 

On the 27th, Sir Moses was sadly disappointed and 
fatigued, as we did not reach Loja, the first day's object, till 
after dark. The next day brought us to Granada easily, 
and in good time; but it had then to be fixed whether we 
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should take the carriage or go on by diligence. Inquiries and 
perplexing deliberations occupied the greater part of the after- 
noon and evening, and at last it seemed to be decided not to 
take the diligence, but to keep to our carriage and proceed, 
after seeing the famed Alhambra. It was resolved to take 
a day of rest ; for by no expedient haste could we reach Madrid 
for the Sabbath. Sir Moses was greatly fatigued, and S. 
Samuel not quite well, a return of an old and very pain- 
ful malady made travelling, and even sight-seeing, dis- 
tressing. The rest was, therefore, timely, and we hoped to 
be able to go forward on the morrow, intending to be suffici- 
ently advanced on our route by the (sixth day) Friday after- 
noon, to take the railway from Santa Cruz de Mudela for 
Madrid on first day. 

We visited the Alhambra, of which the specimen in the 
Crystal Palace gives a favourable and pretty accurate idea, 
except that it is on a reduced scale. This, and the interest- 
ing objects in its vicinity, and a visit to the Convent de los 
Martires, a rich monastery not now used, occupied a consider- 
able time, and was about as much as we could well manage. 
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We were in motion before eight o'clock, and came to Cam- 
pillo de Arenas in good time. We might have gone further 
had there been suitable accommodation on the route. The 
road had been good and the weather fine, but we were in 
a much lower temperature than we had been accustomed to. 

The elevation was considerable, and snow-topped mountains 
were in our vicinity. Spanish inns, without fire-places, and 
with poor windows and doors, and brick floors, are not pro- 
ductive of creatiu'ely comfort. Many circumstances attending 
our travelling were unfavourable to rapidity, though Sir 
Moses, Sami)Son Samuel, and myself were all desirous to 
make the best of our way home. 

Sir Moses found land travelling on tlie common roads very 
fatiguing, and it did not answer for him to be in the carriage 
more than about six hours a-day, and exactly in that time 
suitable accommodation was not always to be found. On the 
sixth day (Friday), we necessarily stopped early, and on the 
seventh day, we rested completely. Crossing the Sierra 
Morena frequently reduced us to a walking pace, and we did 
not arrive at the railway station at Santa Cruz de Mudela till 
near the close of the first day (Sunday). Even then. Sir 
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Moses was inclined to go forward by the night train, which 
would have taken us to I\Iadrid some time the following 
morning; but I persuaded him not to make the attempt, 
being in dread of the exposure as much as the fatigue for 
him. There is no inn at the station, but the station-master, 
who is known to Sir Moses' nephew, Weisweiller, recollected 
us, and was very kind and attentive, and made everything as 
comfortable as he could. The day train did not start till 
one o'clock, and we arrived at Madrid a little before eleven, 
when Sir Moses was much fatigued. The following 
day was almost incessantly wet, and I scarcely left the house, 
but was engaged in it. Sir Moses, however, made several 
calls, in the hope of expediting his business here. The follow- 
ing day the weather improved, though not without showers. I 
visited the museum, but could see but little, as on wet days 
some of the rooms are closed. 

I also saw my brother's very worthy friend, Luis de Usoz i 
Rio, whom I found at home and well. Besides this I went to the 
water-works, which are under the management of a young 
friend from Cornwall. He was fortunately in the way. I pity 
his lonely situation, which is not one in which I should like 
to see any young person placed. 

It was understood that the Queen would be churched on the 
12th, and it was therefore probable that Sir Moses might, 
early in the week, be admitted to an audience. He much 
desired it, and was not likely to lose the chance. We were, 
therefore, still in uncertainty as to the day of our departure. 

On the 10th the weather was fine, and being aware that 
we were not likely to be hurried away, S. Samuel and I took 
advantage of the ojiportunity to visit the ancient city of 
Toledo. J. Bache, the young friend at the water-works, 
kindly devoted the day to accompany us. We started about 
half-past six in the morning, the train leaving at seven a.m. 
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For a considerable part of the way our route by rail was the 
same as that by which we came from Santa Cruz de ]\Iudela. 
"We stopped for a short time at Aranjuez, where there is a 
summer palace of the Queen. The greater part of the way is 
flat, being apparently an alluvial water level; the soil, loam, 
or sand with much gypsum — some parts pretty well cultivated, 
others sadly neglected. We passed and crossed the Manzanares, 
which flows by Madrid, and after joining with another river, 
discharges itself into the Tagus, by the side of which we rode 
to Toledo, where we arrived about half-jiast ten o'clock, the 
station being about a mile from the town. The situation of 
this city is remarkably fine, which may account for its real 
antiquity, having been founded before, perhaps, even the 
Carthagenians invaded the country. Indeed the Spaniards 
themselves claim for this, their ancient capital. Tubal, the son 
or grandson of Japhet, as the founder. It stands on an elevated 
situation at the extremity of a range of hills, from which it 
is cut off by a chasm, through which 'the Tagus flows, having 
a hill with a fortress on its summit on the left, and the city, 
with its ruined palace, on the right The river passes under two 
bridges and then turns to the right, taking an almost re- 
trograde direction across the plain lying on the other side of 
the city, which, being elevated, overlooks it to a great distance. 
Tall mountains, some of which are topped by snow, bound the 
horizon. In the same carriage by which we travelled was a 
Manchester clergyman, John G. Vance, who was spending 
the winter in the south on account of his health. He was 
our companion in our wanderings about the town. To enter 
we crossed an elevated bridge, and going by the ruins of 
a church, which must have been large and important, and 
under a gateway and tower at the extremity of the bridge, 
we ascended beside the ruined palace. A part of this ruin has 
been made habitable as a barrack, and a covered gallery con- 
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necte its upper rooms witli another Luilding on tlie opposite 
side of the street, also devoted to soldiers — a College of Infantry. 
Having breakfasted at an inn, we went to the cathedrul, 
and engaged a guide already known to J. Bache. There 
are many side chapels, as in other Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals, in which are rich tombs of remarkable persons con- 
nected with early Spanish history, such as prelates, govern- 
ors, their wives, heads of royal houses, &c., &c. One of the 
most remarkable of these was a fighting bishop, who, having 
been victorious over Moors, has shells and a crescent on his 
coat of arms. I remember to have seen in the cathedral at 
Sienna a similar crescent on the escutcheon of Pope aEneas 
Sylvius, a Siennese. Some of the sculpture is remarkable 
for the fineness of the work rather than for the superiority of 
design, and is made of a very fine grained limestone, soft when 
fresh cut, but hardening by exposure. Near one of the doors 
is a colossal fresco of St. Christopher. A very remarkable 
piece of Roman Catholic superstition is an elevated lattice- 
work, or rather open-work covering, of a kind of pyramidal 
figure, enclosing the representation of the Virgin appearing 
in a fleshly form to invest the patron saint of the town and 
church. An inscription calls on the worshippers to adore 
on the spot which her feet had touched, and at the same 
time refers to a psalm in which the footsteps of the Almighty 
are mentioned. The stone pointed out is worn by the touches 
of the deluded. Whilst we were there a poor Aveak looking 
peasant listened to the story, touched the stone, and made a 
note in his pocket-book. In another place an inlaid piece of 
stone let into a column to designate the host having formerly 
been concealed within, is similarly defiiced. The cathedral has 
one lofty tower or spire, which we ascended, and obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding country ; it is used as a bell tower. 
There are several bells, and one of them of very remarkable 
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size; it appears to have been cracked, and, apparently to 
counteract the effects of this, an aperture lias been cut, 
about an inch in breadth, through about half the height of 
the bell. 

The clapper, not the bell, is swung, and there are several 
clappers at hand — one of bell metal, rather curiously cast, 
the others of wrought iron. We did not see the very rich 
jewels and relics, not being at the cathedral the right time of 
the day; but we went to the adjoining cloisters, which occupy 
the site of a market, in the olden time frequented by Jewish 
dealers. The sculptured stone and the frescoes with which 
they are ornamented are remarkable, though the latter are 
said to have been, with bad taste, substituted for others of 
far greater value which preceded them. Amongst the present 
is the representation of a child crucified, his side cut 
open, his heart removed and held in the hand of the execu- 
tioner — an artistic effort of deceiving and deceived priests 
to incense their followers against the persecuted .Jews. 

Quitting the cathedral, our attention was called to a square 
tower, close to the church of San Tome. It is obviously of 
Moorish work. Not only are the arches, near the top, of the 
Moorish form, but on some of the columns supporting them 
the green tiles are still remaining. We were taken to the 
local museum, an institution, such as all ancient cities ought 
to possess, in which relics of former periods are collected and 
presorA'ed. Here, they chiefly consist of fragments of ecclesi- 
astical sculptiu'e, and of very numerous paintings, brought 
from suppressed monasteries. They are more remarkable as 
specimens of early art, of which they illustrate the progress, 
— and in some instances more from their subjects — than as 
masterpieces. Many, with all their stiffness, have the deli- 
cate and minute execution of miniatures, such as were executed 
before the time of Perugino. Others are portraits of remark- 
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able persons, as of Cardinal Xiaienes. And others show the 
strange conception of the monks by whom it is supposed 
they were painted. A painting of St. George and the 
Dragon is of this kind. The dragon, instead of being a huge 
beast, is, in proportion to the saint who is standing over 
him, about the size of a smallish dog, and its shape is a 
mixture of the human, the reptile, and the canine. Another 
curious point about it is, that the saint, who holds a sword in 
one hand, has a pair of scales, like a grocer's, in the other. 
It struck me that perhaps Milton might have seen a gro- 
tesque painting of this kind, and, from it, have taken the 
grand idea of the exhibition of Satan's impending fall in 
Libra, as he was about contending with the angel in 
Paradise, on being detected suggesting crime, in a di-eam, 
at the ear of Eve. In this museum there is a large 
piece of rather inferior Eoman mosaic pavement, found under 
the roots of an olive tree in the neighbourhood of the city. 

Continuing our walk quite across the town, we came upon an 
elevated terrace or promenade, just outside the walls, from 
which we had a view of this part of the city and its suburbs, 
and of the extensive plain lying on this side. Immediately 
below a rather abruj)tly-steep bank — but which, by taking a 
sloping direction, one may walk down — there is another pro- 
menade, which, in a part of its straight course, passes through 
the very imperfect remains of a work, supposed to be Eoman, 
and to have been used as a circus. In one of the largest of 
the detached fragments is an opening, at a distance appearing 
like an arch, and there are also several other portions lying 
outside the limits of the ellipse. One of my companions 
suggested going below to inspect the ruins more closely, when 
we found the fragments to consist of rough masonry of un- 
hewn stones, of no large size; yet it seemed pretty evident 
that there had been arches and arched passages, as in amphi- 
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theatres, for the support of covered seats, though there did 
not appear to have been many tiers. That which we 
took at a distance for an arch, seemed, when near, to have 
been an aperture broken through the external wall, and not 
of the original work, though traces of it seemed to exist 
elsewhere. 

Our time being limited, and my companions waiting for me, 
I did not stop to make a sketch, but merely a hasty diagram, 
to give my conjecture as to the probable application of the 
neiglibouring remains, which I imagine to have been a 
theatre, as the detached portions are so arranged as to form 
a large arc with a straight side. The promenade runs through 
the ellipse of the circus. 

On this side of the city, but much more distant than the 
circus, is the celebrated manufactory for sword and dirk blades. 
They are hard and tough, and of such temper that they may be 
bent double, or rather, the point and hilt may be brought 
nearly or quite to touch without breaking. The point may 
be struck through a thick silver coin without breaking. We 
did not go to the manufactory, but a Swiss gentleman, who liad 
just been there, shcAved us the specimens which he had bought. 

Going to the further extremity of the city, we looked down 
upon the Tagus below, having steep, rocky cliffs at its side, 
with occasional steep slopes down to it. Under the spot on 
which we stood, is an old tower, on the margin of the water. 
The guide connected it with a bath, and rumour with a 
doubtful and improbable story of Don Eoderick, the last Gothic 
king. I imagine that a water-mill was formerly connected 
with the tower, as I observed a fragment of masonry rising 
out of the water at a suitable distance from the tower to 
give support to a water-wheel ; and the position, in a rapid 
stream, seems much better suited to a mill than to a bath. 
We saw and crossed a second bridge, said to be Koman ; but 
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this is very doubtful. It has towers at each eud, the con- 
struction of which is in part Moorish. We likewise visited 
two churches or chapels, wliich had been used as synagogues, 
and had been built by a wealthy Israelite family tolerated by 
the Moors. The iii'st which we saw was confiscated by the 
Roman Catholic rulers, I think in 1405, the other some years 
later. Both are very good specimens of the Moorish style. 
The first has the least appearance of a synagogue, being 
divided into avenues by two rows of piers and Moorish arches. 
The piers are octagonal, with curiously-wrought capitals, on 
which are carved ornaments resembling pine cones. There 
are still a few Hebrew inscriptions, and the Mosaic fillagree is 
nearly entire, but whitewashed. The old arabesque wooden 
doors, with the Moorish hinges, are preserved in the church, 
and the interior of the roof, also of wood, appears to have 
escaped. It is probably but little used now, yet it has an altar 
and some other church furniture. 

The second is very Moorish externally and internally, with the 
same style of building and ornament, well preserved, much re- 
sembling a modern synagogue — e.g.^ at the upper part of the en- 
trance end is the gallery for females. Opposite there is a kind 
of divan on each side, forming a part of the end itself, the seats 
and floor below still covered with variegated tiles. The 
walls are ornamented with filigree work, but with a modifica- 
tion, doubtless Jewish, which is ornamental and in good 
taste, since it produces a kind of frieze, in which the vine is 
conspicuous, and reminded me of the device on the Jerusalem 
coins of the Roman period. There were several inscriptions 
in the Hebrew character, some running nearly round the 
wall near the roof. The roof itself is of wood, like that in 
the other building. This chapel is in use. Here there are 
also Spanish coats of arms and old gilt church pictorial 
ornaments. One of them represents St. George and the 
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Dragon; something like that which I liave already mentioned, 
but the dragon much larger in proportion, and with reptile 
form, combinin": somethinsr of the human female. The scales 
in the angel's hand have a little human figure in each cup. 
We were afterwards taken to see some well-preserved Moorish 
work, in a saloon or ball-room in the house of a private 
gentleman, who allows it to be inspected; also an old hall, in 
which is fine work, not so well preserved, seeing that it is 
used as a workshop, and violence and smoke have defaced it. 
Here, and in several other places, specimens of old woodwork 
and ironwork are worth noticing. Many of the old houses 
have porticos of granite, with columns of strong, but rude, 
workmanship. I sliould have said that the hill or rock on 
which the city stands, is of granite gneiss, and much of this 
stone, as well as limestone and brick, is used in the buildings. 
There is much appearance of ruin in almost every direction, 
l^artly from neglect and gradual dilapidation, partly — as in 
the case of the palace — from hostile violence, and in one or 
more large buildings from their not having been finished. 
We dined at Toledo, and took the evening train, after I had 
purchased a few photographs. Spanish trains are not con- 
veniently arranged; there being only one morning and one 
evening train each way on the main line, so we had to wait in 
the midst of our return joiu-ney about half-an-hour or more, 
for the long and distant trains to come up. We, therefore, 
were as late as if we had come from Santa Cruz de Mudela, 

We learned that the Queen was to make her public appear- 
ance on the 12th, at a church scarcely a mile out of the city, 
on the occasion of her recent confinement. She would have 
to pass our hotel in the Puerta del Sol. A public 
building, opposite to us, was illuminated in the 
evening, and cloth hung out from some of the windows. 
Many flags were displayed. In the morning, before 
eleven, troops began to pass and assemble — amongst 
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them a long train of cavalry and artillery. Some of the 
royal carriages passed towards the Palace. Foot soldiers 
lined the route which the Queen was to take. Punctually at 
twelve, the Queen passed, preceded by several coaches, with 
six horses, and companies of horse guards. Some unmounted 
saddle horses were led in the procession, as when the Sultan 
received Sir Moses. On this day's occasion, one or more had 
side saddles. The Queen's carriage was immediately preceded 
by one drawn by eight horses, the same number that drew 
her own, which was distinguished by having a crown on the 
centre of the top. Her carriage, and one or two of the others, 
were gilt, and about as much glazed as our Lord Mayor's. I 
was too far off to have a good view of the Queen, yet I saw 
that the carriage contained a female ivith dark hair and dress, 
and a gentleman opposite, who was said to be the King. More 
than an hour after, the party returned, but in the meantime 
I had been out to make a call, and I saw the returning pro- 
cession, or part of it, from the top of a house in vphich I was 
looking at photographs. The Queen had now made her 
public appearance, and there was great reason to presume that 
she would see Sir Moses either on the morrow or the next day. 

We dined with Sir Moses' nephew and niece ; the former 
is consul to the Bavarian and Wurtemburg Governments. 
Having just received the announcement of the death 
of the King of Bavai'ia, he had been obliged to put off a 
dinner which he had arranged to give to the foreign minis- 
ters, &c., in the evening. He and his wife have been very 
attentive to their uncle, and the former, who has a very good 
standing here, has been truly useful on behalf of the 
mission. 

The Queen's late confinement, the ceremonies attendant on 
her getting about again, the death of the King of Bavaria, 
and the peculiar arrangements of the Spanish Court, which do 
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not iuliiiit of" the ministers seeing the sovereign, except on 
certain days, concurred to thwart Sir Moses in liis wishes. 
Besides this, when actuallv travelling?, the state of his health 
and strength limited our rate of progress; and the arrange- 
ments of the public conveyances, and the facilities for obtain- 
ing others were such as to throw impediments in our way. 

Sir Moses had a second audience of the Queen of Spain, 
on Friday, March 18th, accompanied by his Excellency Sir 
J. F. Crampton. He presented to her Majesty a copy of the 
Imperial Edict of the Sultan of Morocco, with a translation in 
Spanish, which lier Majesty most graciously received. 



The following was the Memorial of SiR Moses Montefiore, 
Bart., addressed to tlie SlLTAN 01' I\Iouocco, and His 
]\Iajesty's Iveply : — 

COPY OF MEMORIAL 

Presented to His Sheriffian Majesty, the Sultan of ]\Iorocco, 
on Monday, the 2-lth day of Sebat, 5G24 (1st Fel)ruary, 
]8(J4), by Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., who was 
accompanied by Moses Nahon, Esq., of Tangier, TuoMAS 
Fellowes Reade, Esq., Consul to Her Britannic Majesty 
at Tangier, Captain William Armytage, of H.M.S. the 
" Magicienne," Sampson Samuel, Esq., and Du. Thomas 
IIuDGKiN, etc., etc. 

To HIS SUERIITIAN MA.JESTY THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 

I\Iay it please your Majesty, — 
I come supported by the sanction and approval of the 
Government of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, 
and on behalf of my co-religionists in England, my native 
country, as well as on the part of those in every part of the 
World, to entreat your Majesty to continue the manifestation 
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of your Majesty's grace and favour to my brethren in your 
Majesty's empire. 

That it may please your Majesty to give the most positive 
orders that the Jews and Christians dwelling in all parts of 
your Majesty's dominions shall be perfectly protected, and 
that no person shall molest them in any manner whatsoever 
in anything which concerns their safety and tranquillity : 
and that they may be placed in the enjoyment of the same 
advantages as all other subjects of your Majesty, as well as 
those enjoyed by the Christians living at the ports of your 
Majesty's empire. Such rights were granted through me 
by his Imperial Majesty Abdul Medjid, the late Sultan of 
Turkey, by his firman given to me at Constantinople, and 
dated 12th Eamazan, 1256; and in the month of May last 
confirmed by his Imperial Majesty Abdul Aziz, the present 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Permit me to express to your Majesty my grateful appre- 
ciation of the hospitable welcome with which your Majesty 
has honoured me, and to offer to your Majesty my heartfelt 
wishes for your Majesty's health and happiness, and for the 
prosperity of your Majesty's dominions. 



COPY OF THE IMPEEIAL EDICT. 

Under the Seal and Signature of His Sheriflfian Majesty, the 
Sultan of Morocco, delivered to Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart., at the City of Morocco, on Friday, the 28th day of 
Sebat, 5624 (5th February, 1864). 

in the name of god, the merciful and gracious. 

There is no power but in God, the high and mighty. (L.S.) 

Be it known by this our Royal Edict — May God exalt and 
bless its purport and elevate the same to the highest heavens. 
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as he does the sun and moon ! — That it is our command that 
all Jews residing within our dominions, be the condition in 
which the Almighty God has placed them whatever it may, 
shall be treated by our Governors, Administrators, and all 
other subjects, in manner conformable with the evenly 
balanced scales of justice, and that in the administration of the 
Courts of Law, they (the Jews) shall occupy a position of 
perfect equality witli all other people, so that not even a 
fractional portion of the smallest imaginable particle of in- 
justice shall reach any one of them, nor shall they be subjected 
to anything of an objectionable nature. Neither they (the 
authorities) nor any one else shall do them (the Jews) wrong, 
whether to their persons or to their property. Nor shall any 
tradesman among them, or artisan, be compelled to work 
against his Avill. The work of every one shall be duly recom- 
pensed, for injustice here is injustice in heaven, and we cannot 
countenance it in any matter affecting either their (the Jews') 
rights or the rights of others, our own dignity being itself 
opposed to such course. All persons in our regard have an 
equal claim to justice, and if any person should wrong or 
injure one of them (the Jews), we will, with the help of God, 
punish liim. 

The commands hereinbefore set forth have been given and 
made known before now, but we repeat tliem, and add force to 
them, in order tliat they may be more clearly understood, and 
more strictly carried into effect, as well as serve for a warning 
to such as may be evilly disposed towards them (the Jews), 
and that the Jews shall thus enjoy for the future more security 
than hithertofore, whilst the fear to injure them shall be greatly 
increased. 

This decree, blessed by God, is promulgated on this 26th 
of Shaban of the year 1280. (5th February, 1864.)— 
Peace ! 
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On the morning of the 21st of March (third month), we 
safely entered France, which, after Spain, appeared something 
like home, and was at least a country whence home is much more 
accessible. We had no more travelling difficulties in antici- 
pation, but good railways all the route, except for crossing the 
Channel. We started from Madrid about nine a.m., on the 
20th; and much as I had dreaded the journey for Sir Moses 
he performed the task, which he had imposed on himself, with- 
out stopping to rest. Before we reached Avila, an accident 
to the rails, caused by heavy rains, stopped our course, and 
delayed us about two hours. We had some distance to walk 
to a set of carriages beyond the injured part, and all the 
luggage had to be carried. We had also twice to change, 
from train to diligence, which latter did not always travel 
the best of roads. Sir Moses was, of course, very much 
fatigued. 

We left Bayonne on the 22nd, passing through Bordeaux, 
and arrived at Paris late on the 24th. 

Sir Moses having determined to make the whole journey 
from Bordeaux to Paris in one day, as the only means by which 
he could advance his objects, it gave him the greater part of the 
next day, thus enabling him to see our ambassador, through 
whom he hoped to obtain an early interview with the Emperor. 

On the first of fourth month, 1864, Sir Moses was, by 
appointment, at the Tuileries a little after one o'clock. He 
was shewn into the waiting-room looking upon the large 
square of the Louvre (Place Carousel), I accompanied him. 
A very pleasing gentleman soon came in, and said that 
the appointed time had not quite arrived, but that the 
Emperor would shortly be ready. About half-past one, 
a waiter, in livery, entered, inviting us to go to the 
Emperor. Sir Moses stated that my name had not been 
mentioned, and asked whether I should accompany him, 
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upon which the messenger signified that both should follow 
him. We were shewn into a waiting-room, a more com- 
pletely furnished apartment, looking on to the garden. There 
we found the gentleman who had before spoken to Sir Moses, 
who explained that the Emperor had l)een a little delayed at 
his breakfast. To this gentleman Sir Moses again addressed the 
question, whether I should join in the audience, explaining 
that I had been his companion on the journey to IMorocco, 
and again he was assured the Emperor would be pleased to 
receive me. 

His jMajesty the Emperor received most graciously a copy 
of the firman granted l)y the Sultan of Morocco in compliance 
with the petition which Sir Moses had presented to him. 

This interesting and important document assures the equal 
protection of the law to the Israelites of ]\Iorocco, in common 
witli the other subjects of the Sultan, and is couched in terms 
strongly evincing the excellent intentions of his Sheriffian 
Majesty. 

After this successful termination to the mission we left 
Paris, and soon arrived safely at home. 
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I HOPE the interest which a transient visit to the Empire 
of Morocco has raised in my own mind may not have misled 
me in inducing a belief that a few extracts, which I have been 
kindly permitted to make from notes of travellers, who have 
also visited the country, and have seen parts to which I did 
not go, may be acceptable to my readers. It is greatly to be 
desired that England should have more intimate and more ex- 
tensive intercourse with Morocco, and that its present relations 
should be somewhat modified, although even now, thanks to 
Sir John Drummond Hay, our present minister there, and to 
our late Consiil- General, Thomas F. Reade, our relations with 
the Government are of the most friendly and cordial kind, a 
fact Sir Moses Montefiore, and we who accompanied him, 
can fully testify, as well as to the courtesy and liberality 
with which we were received by the Sultan, his ministers, and 
the people' generally. Nevertheless, a certain degree of shy- 
ness towards strangers is evidently existing amongst 
them. 

The productions of the country manifestly admit of a very 
great increase, both in quantity and quality ; and, could the 
Government be induced to promote these improvements, and 
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at the same time to facilitate transport within the empire, 
and commercial transport from it, the Sultan's revenue, and 
the comfort and happiness of his subjects of all classes, might 
be almost incalculably increased. 

Besides making the following extracts, I have endeavoured 
to obtain some further information rea;ardinsr the remarkable 
covering of a tufa, or travertin, formation (hitherto, I believe, 
altogether unnoticed) which I traced from ]\Iogador to the 
city of Morocco, but which must extend far beyond it, and 
from that city to Mazagan. 

Archibald Fairley has told me that he traced it to Rabat, 
considerably further to the north, and that he again found it 
when travelling between Mequinez, about forty miles to the 
north of that city. 

The son of our late Vice-Consul at Mogador, C. Elton, has 
informed me that the travertin, in a stalactitic form, is to be 
found a little to the north of Mogador, and that the specimens 
there are much finer than those which attracted my attention 
near Debat, a little further south, and which were the only 
specimens of the kind I observed. 
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Extracted by permission from Notes on Morocco^ made 
by Archibald Fairley^ civil engineer^ employed by the 

Sultan : — 

Alcazar is about three days' journey from Tangier, or, say, 
seventy miles, and is apparently one of the oldest cities in 
Northern Africa, or, more properly speaking, in the Morocco 
Empire. It is situated at the head of a level plain, close to 
some hills which nearly surround it, and which are on the 
north-east and south of it. The town is exceedingly flat, and 
consequently the drainage very imperfect, which, in warm 
weather, causes very bad smells to arise. 

The city is built of bricks of the same pattern as the old 
Eoman; they are well burnt in kilns. The ordinary soil, 
mixed with water, acts the part of mortar for cement. The 
houses are very narrow, and roofed as in Europe. In no other 
city that I have seen in Morocco is this the case. The streets 
are, on an average, about from six to eiglit feet wide, and are 
very dirty. The houses are, for the most part, two stories 
high ; some have inner courts, but this is not universal. There 
are ten very ancient, and ten modern mosques, with lofty 
square towers. The vegetation surrounding this city is ex- 
ceedingly rank, from the fertilising effects of the drainage, 
but the coarse nature of the grass, resembling reeds, makes 
it useless for pasture. In the rainy season it is almost im- 
possible to approach the town, from there being no paved roads. 

The river Wad-lo-Koos, wliich passes within half a-mile of 

K 
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the town, was, in June, when I crossed it, ahout two hnndrcd 
and fifty feet wide, with a running stream of about one 
and a half to two knots an hour ; the depth of water was, in 
the centre, about three feet, and the 1»anks were about tliirty 
feet above the level of the river. I saw no bridge crossing it ; 
all traffic has to ford it. 

The population of Alcazar is estimated at about twenty- 
six thousand, including about two thousand Jews. The 
general character of the population is similar to that of Morocco. 

There are a few fundicks, or caravanserais, where the trade 
and commerce of the town are carried on. 

About forty miles from Tangier, on the road to ]\Iequincz, 
there are ancient stone works,* having very much the 
Pruidical character, inasmuch as the stones are all placed on 
end, and forming a circle of about seventy yards in diameter. 
The twodai'ge, high stones, which form, as it were, two gate- 
posts, and look due west, were respectively eighteen and six- 
teen feet high, of an oval shape, being at the base four feet 
by two feet six inches. The total number of stones still main- 
taining a vertical position is eighty ; they are of a red sand- 
stone. The interior is in the shape of a mound, raised some 
twenty feet high in the centre, with a flat top of about thirty 
feet in diameter. I could not get any information from my 
soldiers or the Arabs living about as to the origin of it, 
nobody knowing any more of it, than that it has been there 
time out of mind. 

* There are several other ruins haring something of a Druidical character in the 
northern part of Morocco. In Kir J. Drumniond Hay's portfolio, which he showed 
me when I was in Tangier, is a drawing of some large slone.s of thi.s kind ; but 
they were few in number, and not to he compared with the circles seen and described 
by Archibald Fan-ley.— T. H. 
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From Alcazar to INIequhiez is four days' journey, or one 
liundred miles ; the country for the first two days is exceed- 
ingly flat, very fertile, but destitute of trees. Within two 
days of Mequinez the road, or track, winds in amongst some 
very fine hills, which continue up to the city. About twelve 
miles from it is the city of Muley Dris, celebrated as being 
the last resting-place of the great saint of that name, and also 
because neither Christians nor Jews have ever been allowed to 
set foot within its walls. It is very romantically situated 
on the side of a mountain, and is surrounded with olive 
groves, and is supplied with an abundance of splendid water. 
The population is estimated at thirty thousand. 

In going from Alcazar to Mequinez, I crossed the mag- 
nificent river called the Seboo, whicli is eminently suited for , 
navigable purposes — its width, from bank to bank where I 
passed over would be about two hundred yards, the banks rising 
almost perpendicularly from the water, and between thirty 
and forty feet high, the soil being a rich alluvial. The river 
swarms with fish, but no attempts are made to catch them. 
I saw thousands swimming listlessly on the top of the water, 
between two and three feet long, of the white salmon species. 
The depth of water was, when I crossed it, in June, about 
eight feet, which might be taken as a mean for tlie year. I 
went over this river in a large ferry boat, no bridge * being 

* Although neither Archibald Fairley nor Captain Hood saw any bridge across 
the river Seboo, I have been informed by an Israelite, who h;id long resided and 
travelled in that part of Morocco, that there are nearly or cpiite a dozen bridges by 
which that river is crOBSed. This is by no means improbable, as tliere are well- 
liuilt bridges near Morocco, and one in particular, of several arches, across the 
Tensift.— T. H. 

K 2 
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nearer than Fez. In the rainy season all traffic is suspended, 
in consequence of the great danger and risk incurred in 
fording this stream. Several lives are annually lost in 
trying to cross when journeying from Fez or ]\Iequinez to 
Tangier. Could this river only be made to send a little of its 
water over the surrounding country, it would make it a 
land literally flowing with milk and honey, in fact, a 
Paradise. 

Fez is about one day, or thirty miles, to the east of Me- 
qninez, and is a large, straggling city, with numerous mosques 
of the most magnificent description — one of them being a 
fac-simile of the Cordova Cathedral. The streets are wider 
than those of any city I have seen in Barbary, and are certainly 
the cleanest, although entirely unpaved. All the houses 
are whitewashed, and are of a superior build to those of 
Morocco. The people are much whiter than those of the 
capital, and appear to have a better idea of business matters 
than any I have met with in this country. There are several 
large manufactories in it for the production of silks, slippers, 
haicks, burnooses, sword blades, pottery, &c., and the red 
caps, called after the city. This place supplies Egypt and a 
portion of Tui'key with the products mentioned. The gar- 
dens of Fez are very fine and very large, and immense quan- 
tities of fruit are grown in them. Both Fez and Mequinez 
are built on high table-land, and in most commanding posi- 
tions — the climate of both being unsurpassed for its salubrity. 
The population is estimated at about one hundred and eighty 
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thousand souls. The fruit consists of oranges, the finest in 
the world, grapes, melons, apples, pears, plums, sweet and sour 
lemons, pomegranates, mulberries, walnuts, olives, and dates. 
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Extracted^ by permission^ from the Journal kept by Captain 

A. N. Hood, lohen in company of Sir J. D. Hay^ on a?* 

Embassy to the Sidtan of Morocco, at Mequinez^ 18G1.* 

Our party started from Tangier, Wedaesday, 11th of July; 

after twelve o'clock stopped at a fountain on a hill, called 

Dar-el-Klow. From this hill we saw sevei'al miles ahead ; 

then forded a deep salt river; the road bad, through a 

steep, hilly country. ]\Iet the English Consular Agent from 

Laraish, and halted for the night at the village Hadel- 

Garbia, We had had six and a-half hours' travelling. The 

people played on instruments, resembling clarionets, with 

hautboy reeds. 

r2th. — Turned out at 4 a.m., started at 5-30. Kept to 
the top of a range of low hills, well cultivated; at 7'30 left 
the hills for a large plain. Halted at ten, and started again 
at twelve ; rode through a hilly country covered with brush- 
wood. Stopped for the night at Gok-'fel-Hatsaraisana. 

13th. — Started at 5-30; passed through a large wood of 
small cork trees. Forded deep water, and rested from eight 
till nearly twelve. The river we passed is called Wad-el- 
Warood. It enters the Atlantic at Laraish, and is called 
El Koos (the bow). It is the Luceus of the Romans. Came 
in sight of Alcazar, a large town, outside the walls of which 
a crowd of about two thousand persons were awaiting our 
arrival. We passed through the town; streets narrow; 

* The native tribes, at the end of the mission .were averse to paying their taxes, 
without wliich tlie Sultan would be unable to find the money which by the latu 
treaty he was bound to pay to Spain, 

Captain Hood went as photographer. — T. H. 
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houses red brick, not whitewashed. Crossed a river with 
very high banks, and camped outside the town on a ploughed 
field. 

14th (Sunday), — Started at 5' 15. The country pretty; 
brushwood on the hills; cultivation plentiful — many cattle. 
Mountains of a beautiful blue colour to the east. Eoad rather 
stony; but a dog-cart might have done the whole journey. 
Met by a large Kabyla tribe at 7 •.30, and at nine, by a great 
man, Basha Benoda, Avith four hundred cavalry and six 
hundred infantry. At 9'30, Basha Hahassa met us with 
four hundred attendants. Came to a beautiful bubbling 
spring (water 70 deg.). Finished the day's journey, sixteen 
miles, at ten o'clock.* 

15th. — Ther. at sunrise, 59 deg. Started at 5 "20. Dead 
level plain, for sis miles across, up to the river Seboo, the 
largest in this part of Barbary, and navigable for boats to 
Fez. Steamers might ply the whole distance; the water a 
deep yellow; the bottom soft mud; encamped on its banks 
— the wind liigh and threatened damage to the tents. 

16th. — Tents and baggage taken over the river in boats 
and the horses swam — they and the mules, ninety-one in 
number. The Boni Hassan, a wild tribe, escorted us. 
Started at 7'30, the ground flat and evidently wet in winter. 
The chief, Ben Amra, one of the handsomest men in the 
country. One tribe adopt the Berber custom of wearing 
large tufts of hair over their temples, which, sticking out 

* The journal contains particulars of visits, the provisions supplied by chiefs on 
tlie Sultan's account, and a description of tax collecting, &o. — T, H. 
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under the turban, give somewhat of a European appearance, 
■which the Moors, who sliave their heads entirely, have not, 
or the Reefians, who leave a thin scalp-lock. These tribes 
are very warlike, and continually keep down their superfluous 
energy, by fighting with their neighbours, the Azimur. The 
horses were splendid. We passed the Seboo several times. 
It is a very winding stream. There was not much cultiva- 
tion the first part of the journey, but we saw great numbers 
of cattle feeding. Later in the day we passed through 
barley-fields which extended right and left as far as we could 
see. Tliis plain was a most interminable affair. We saw a 
white building, the tomb of a saint, Leed Bokliary, and were 
told that it was to be our camp. As we approached, it 
seemed to recede. There were twelve liundred of the 
ScherrurJe tribe waiting to receive us. This is a militia, or 
half-regular tribe of cavalry. 

17th. — En route at f)-50. Ten miles of flat on account of 
a river — not a brcatli of air — dust very tliick — tlie sun over- 
powering — Barley and wheat not very extensively cultivated 
— several wells — the neighbourhood stony and barren — pitched 
our camp on the banks of Wad-el-Koumal. We rode in at 
twelve o'clock. Tliermometer one hundred deg. in the mess- 
tent — occasionally a whirlwind passing through — prepared for 
entering Mequinez the next morning. 

18th. — Up at three a.m., started at four — crossed the river 
Koumal, and went up a steep hill — day broke at 4'40 — 
found ourselves on a plain on high ground, with mountains 
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on our left, about four miles distant — passed the town of 
Tartron, four miles west of the mountains — the population 
ragged and rude. We came suddenly to the end of the plain 
and found ourselves on the top of a high and very steep hill ; 
a beautiful plain below us cultivated with grain and olive 
trees. Saw Mequinez nine miles distant on an elevated 
plateau. The minarets looked very fine, rising from amidst the 
masses of white houses and red walls. We observed an Arab 
on a magnificent white horse ; made a persevering efibrt to 
obtain the animal, and succeeded in making a bargain for thirty 
pounds sterling, with a warranty to be brought with the horse, 
the promise was never performed. After fording a small deep 
stream, we turned suddenly to the right, and went up hill on to 
what seemed a continuation of the high ground on which the 
town is built. Here an increasing crowd joined our party, 
and kept with us, much to our inconvenience, from dust, noise, 
&c. ; horses fine, men handsome, well armed, although theii" 
clothes were rather ragged. 

The way becoming narrower we were suddenly pushed 
through a small gate, and found ourselves in a road about 
thirty yards wide, well watered. The walls on each side of 
us were about twenty-four feet high, and covered with 
spectators, all men, of course. We passed through several 
gates, and at each our escort stopped some of the crowd that 
followed us; at last, after passing through a bazaar, which 
was shut up, the last gate was closed against every one except 
our own soldiers, and some of the principal officers who were 
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riding with us. We rode through narrow streets, not very 
well kept. The t >ps of the houses were covered with women, 
carefully rolled up in blankets, who were looking out for us. 
Then we entered the large court outside the castle or palace, 
where the soldiers play powder. The gate of the palace, at 
the end of the square, is magnificent. It is a building of about 
forty feet liigh, and fifty yards long, covered with inlaid tiles 
in patterns, and marble columns along the front. The gate- 
way itself is very wide. We rode on through a few narrow 
streets and two bazaars, and at last arrived at our appointed 
residence. We passed through the little hall or guard-i'oom, 
and entered the court-yard. It is about forty-five feet square, 
the floor inlaid with coloured tiles, with a fountain of rather 
muddy water in the middle. The verandah of the upper story 
is supported by tall pillars, and arches covered with filigree- 
work in plaster. We went up stairs, attended by an old 
Moor, Abderaluuan Aga, who had, the previous year, Ijccu to 
London with the Moorish Embassy. We found a tal)le hidcn 
with sweetmeats, and bread and butter ; some slaves brouglit 
tea and coffee, and then we were left to ourselves to explore 
the house. 

There were three rooms up stairs, with large folding doors 
opening into the verandah. The floors were all tiled. The 
rooms were hung with silk and damask; large iron bedsteads, 
made in the European fashion. One large dining table was 
laid out in the passage, in which were several chairs. The 
three rooms down stall's were apportioned to our soldiers and 
servants. There was a large bath-room and fountain. 
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The top of tlie house was, of course, flat, and we rushed up 
in hopes of getting a view of the town, and of the Moorish 
beauties; but we found a wall all round the place from seven 
to ten feet high, with only a few loop-holes, so narrow that 
one could scarcely see anything. However, the whole female 
population had turned out on the roofs. With our glasses we 
were enabled to discover some nice looking women. All those 
that seemed to belong to the higher classes were horribly 
painted, rouged, streaks of black paint between their eyes 
down the nose, patches on their cheeks, and, in some cases 
lines on their foreheads ; hands stained, with purple or white 
lines on the backs of them. Moorish etiquette required that 
we should rest three days before seeing the Sultan, and that 
we should not walk out of our house. 

19th. — Engaged in writing letters, copying despatches, 
&c., &c. 

20th. — Ditto. The confinement irksome. 

21st (Sunday). — Service at lO'BO; repetition of the two 
preceding days. 

22nd. — Paraded in full dress for an interview with the 
Sultan. Our party rode ; but all the Moors were on foot. 
The streets had all been watered; we passed between two 
lines of soldiers through two large court-yards until we arrived 
at the Meshwa, or large court of the palace, which we found 
full of soldiers. There were more than two hundred of the 
Moorish troops ranged round the court-yard two deep ; and on 
two sides of the square, at the back, there were nine hundred 
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men, armed in European fashion, green knickerbockers, bare 
legs, slippers, blue and red coats, and Fez caps, muskets, 
bayonets, and swords. Then a large gate opposite opened to 
us, and the procession began. First came the Kaid al Meshwa 
and his staff, two by two ; then a number of Kaids, or officers 
of the palace ; then six led horses, two white, two grey, a 
black, and a bay — fine animals, but rather sinewy ; next fol- 
lowed two men with long lances, a weapon not now used 
among the Moors, but with which their ancestors conquered 
the country ; after these the Sultan, mounted on a large white 
horse with high action, but such big legs ! green bridle and 
reins, green silk saddle, and gilt stirrups and bit. His 
Imperial Majesty was dressed in white, the hood of his 
burnoose pulled well over his head. The only appearance of 
royalty in his costume were large silk tassels on his hood. 

Behind the Sultan came the state executioner, carrying a 
broad sword, then the Sheriffian umbrella, held by an Officer 
of State. The Sultan is the only follower of the prophet who 
is allowed to shelter himself from the rays of the sun with an 
umbrella. More officers and soldiers closed the procession. 

The Sultan rode straight up to us. Mr. Hay made a speech 
in Spanish, which was translated by the interpreter of the 
mission, David Siesa, a Tangier Jew. The Sultan said we 
were welcome. 'Mr. Hay then presented the Queen's letter; 
the Sultan took it. We were all presented. His Majesty 
said complimentary things, and went off. (This ceremony 
took place before breakfast.) 
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An evening party was given at the Prime Minister's at ten 
p.m. The walls of his house are ornamented like those of the 
Alhambra. The floors inlaid tiles — a fountain in the middle 
— many wax candles, and incense burning — music* 

At twelve p.m. the party were carried off to another much 
larger house, brilliantly illuminated with more than three 
hundred lamps. Two large balconies overlooked the court- 
yard, and were filled with, at the least, a hundred veiled 
women. 

23rd. — The Emperor had a private interview of more than 
an hour with Mr. Hay, after which we visited the garden and 
park, in which were mares and foals, gazelles, sheep, and 
ostriches; I found an ostrich's egg. On a late occasion the 
Sultan sent us four, new laid, which formed a gigantic omelette 
in taste like that of other eggs. About a week was passed in 
rather a monotonous way — the thermometer seldom below 
80 deg,, except just before sunrise. 

We had some good shooting in the evenings. 

August 4th. — A storm of dust and little stones, followed 
by rain, for three quarters of an hour. The Sultan sent 
word that we could not go to Fez, the Governor being dead 
and the people unruly. This was much to be regretted, as 
Fez was only about thirty miles off, and is the finest town in 
that part of Morocco. 

5th. — A very hot day. Ther. 86 deg. at breakfast; at 
twelve, 107 deg. in the shade on the roof. Had a very 

* Captain Hood remarked that some notes seemed to be wanting in tlieir scale ; 
and that he was unable to make out clearly a whole octave. — T. H, 
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agreeable ride in the evening to a holy well, from which wc 
drank most delicious water. "We returned along the banks of 
the main sewer of the town. 

Gth. — Some snake charmers were brought to us to-day. 
Three dirty men, with a liasket of snakes, and two large 
tambourines, nearly as large, and quite as noisy, as a big 
drum. The men played vigorously on their tambourines, 
and tlie snakes danced about. One man made a snake bite 
his nose, until it bled profusely. Another took up a large 
reptile and, after saying a prayer to Assa, the saint of snake- 
charmers, told the snake to kiss his eyes and his face, wJiich 
it did, very gently. After wliich he called the snake some 
name, and it struck at him and hung on his nose. On pull- 
ing it off, he also bled. Mr. Hay said he knew the snakes 
were of a venomous kind. I bought some "keef," which has 
the same efiect on the Moors as opium has on the Chinese. 
It had no eifect on me. 

7th. — Thcr. 94 deg. at breakfast. The Sultan sent a 
religious sect, called the " Ilamacha," to amuse us. They 
were wild and dirty-looking people. The chief man was a 
Negro, dressed in an old leather tunic and a leopard skin, 
his cap embroidered with cowries and ostrich feathers. They 
carried big clay drums on their shoulders, which made 
an intolerable noise. They began singing and drumming 
quietly enough; but the black man very soon became excited 
and rushed round the court-yard, yelling like a maniac. All 
tlie time we were safe up in our gallery, looking down upon the 
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dancers. David, the interpreter, and his Jewish servant took 
refuge with us, and our soldiers did sentry at the foot of the 
stairs and at the top. The dancers became more and more 
frantic. The black rushed about, howling and shouting for 
a sword, which was given to him. He danced harder than ever, 
and hit himself on the head with the edge of the sword, until 
he was covered with blood. There was no deception. His 
forehead and the top of his head were terribly mangled. He 
then got a hatchet, sat down, and, laying the sword on the 
calf of his leg, hammered it with the hatchet. But his leg 
was so hard and the sword so blunt, that he did not do much 
execution with it. About this time he was perfectly rabid. 
One of our servants, who was looking on, began to assist in 
playing the drums. Then he helped to sing their hymns, and 
at last he got more excited than anybody — threw oiF his 
clothes, and danced more wildly than any, excepting the 
black. His principal fancy was to get earthern pots, throw 
them high in the air, and let them fall on his head and smash 
or not, according to their thickness. When a large earthen 
jar was too heavy to lift, he went at it like a ram, and sent 
his head through it. He cut himself badly at this game. A 
respectable old Kaid, in command of the guard, who had been 
restraining the dancer's impetuosity as much as possible, and 
who had saved a great deal of our croclvery from utter 
destruction, suddenly took mad himself. Tlie old man must 
have been between seventy and eighty, and yet he was, for a 
short time, more active than any of them. At last lie fell 
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down exhausted, and tlie others danced a war-dance round 
him, while the black cut his head open again and made savage 
but ineffectual attempts on his legs. Again they set to, and 
finished by wallowing in the fountain. Then they all stopped 
and sang hymns, and dried their drums over a charcoal fire ; 
after which they danced, and prayed, and (bummed, but 
much quieter than before, until the old man, who had dressed 
himself and got quiet, recommenced worse than ever, but after 
a while subsided in the fountain. The black was so far 
subdued that he was lying down in a corner, yelling and 
howling like mad. After an hour of this fun Mr. Hay sent 
them some money, as a hint to go. They all prayed and 
burnt incense for our future welfare, and then sang a sooth- 
ing hymn ; and if any one tried to break out again and dance, 
lie got hit over the head and stopped. Then they prayed 
for old Jelaly, and after getting the whole party pretty sen- 
sible (except the black, who bolted yelling) they went off 
after making theii' best bows. 

The black was tremendously cut about. Besides the sword 
and hatchet he had got a lamp wick, steeped in oil, which, 
having lighted, he proceeded to roast himself. He held this 
flaming wick for five minutes under his chin and at the back 
of his knees. No Christians ever saw the whole ceremony 
before, and it was a gi'eat mark of the Sultan's favour sending 
these men to us. The business was religious, but not con- 
nected with Islamism. They were all Mohammedans; but 
their Saint is an outsider. The way they revive one of their 
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body in a ti-cance is by whispering in his ear " There is but 
one God," then the man gets up and is rational. 

10th. — The German Doctor Kohlss came to see us with his 
interpreter, who spoke French. I talked to him about the 
disciplined troops here ; he said there were from four to five 
thousand infantry, and five hundred artillery men, with about 
fifty pieces of field artillery, of which a few were English and 
good; the rest were honey-combed, and frequently burst. 

13th. — Everything being now arranged, we paraded in 
uniform, for the last time, to take leave of the Sultan. We 
rode to the palace, dismounted, and walked into the garden, 
and were received by the Sultan in a small summer-house, with 
no furniture but a horse-hair sofa, half worn out, on which 
his Majesty was squatted cross-legged. He was very compli- 
mentary, and said he regretted that, owing to the unsettled 
state of his country, he could not show us as much sport as 
he wished, yet, if we came after he had settled his little bills 
with the refractory tribes, he would be glad to see us and give 
us more amusement. We bowed and retired. 

14th. — Left Mequinez at 5"30 a.m. to encamp at Schenarde. 
After some travelling the party bore away more to the right, 
or N.E., to visit the ruins of Casbar Pharaoh, the King's 
Castle, or Pharaoh's Castle. We went on the high level plain 
at the foot of the Zarhon hills. These hills were beautiful in 
the morning sun. The mists had not quite cleared oif, and 
the woods up the hills, and Zarhon up one of the ravines, ap- 
peared most picturesque. At 9 '30 we arived at the ruins. 
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Very little remains standing of what seems to Lave been a 
very large building ; three arches alone are left. The ground 
for half-a-mile round is covered with large hewn stones. No 
mortar seems to have been used in the building. Our tent 
was pitched by the side of the river Khoumal, close to the 
ruins. 

We started again at one o'clock. The heat of the sun was 
intense — it makes me hot to think of it; and the wind 
was even hotter than the sun; thermometer 107 deg. 
in the sliade of our tent. The water, by the way, was 
deficient and not good, but a supply might be obtained l)y 
digging. Reached, at last, the Boni Hassan plain, not far 
from where we encamped on the IGth July. We got to camp 
at seven, having had thirteen and a half hours' journey. 

15th. — Up at four, in the saddle at five. We crossed the 
Seboo on horseback. It was not deep ; but the stream was 
strong. 

IGtIi. — Started at 4'50 for a long day's march. We were 
taken to where we had encamped on the 14th July; arrived 
there at 7 '30, and found a large tent, and a bountiful supply 
for breakfast ; started again at nine for Alcazar. We were 
met by a dirty, half naked man outside the town, by whom 
we were conducted round to a garden, in which we found 
wretched accommodation and poor supplies, with which we 
and our Moorish companions were not well pleased. 

Started from Alcazar at 4*30, and having been misled on 
our way, arrived at six o'clock at our evening encampment 
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on the banks of the Wad-el-M. -Hassan ; bathed among 
tortoises and frogs. The neighbouring tribe, the Klote, did 
not send their contributions of food until ten p.m. ; the even- 
ing cool. 

17th. — Started at 5"30; passed a large wood at Sok-el- 
Hatsa at 12'30; after quick riding halted in an olive wood 
until 4'30 ; at six o'clock arrived at Had-el-Garbia, near an 
old Portuguese fountain. 

18tli (Sunday). — Up at 2"30 for an early start at 3*10; 
crossed the river without accident, and reached the foot of 
Dar-el-Klow by day -break ; crossed the hill without adventure, 
and had a view of the Tangier hills from the top. Near 
Arbacherun we were met by our Tangier friends, and when 
we reached the city our party separated in the market place, 
surrounded by a great crowd, having taken leave of each other 
in due form. 
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Extract of a letter from A. Fairley, dated Rabat^ ISth 
October: — 

" On the morning of the 13th September, when I arrived 
at the ' Fabrica,' the name of the sugar mill and buildings at 
Morocco, I found that considerable preparations had been made 
and were making, for a great feast The floor was covered 
with very rich carpets, with a few round leather cushions 
(fiic-si miles of which you have seen at Tangiers) ; there were 
also several trays, similar to those of Hadji Said, silvered or 
electro-plated, on which were placed the tea things. At a 
distance from the carpets were four charcoal fires, similar in 
shape to the ' devils ' used in engine sheds. On these fii'es 
were kettles, getting the water ready, &c. I had just finished 
my inspection when the Basha arrived, with about thirty or 
forty of his friends, who came to help to eat the good things 
which he had had prepared for the purpose. Added to these 
guests, there were also about one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
who had to share in demolishing the food. 

" Operations were commenced with tea, and then tea and 
meat, and bread and honey, and tea again. Whilst this was 
going on, a whole string of the Basha's soldiers came, each 
man carrying on his head a round wooden tray, about the 
size of a sieve, and the same depth of side or rim. In, or 
rather on, these trays were placed the solids, in dishes about 
the size of wash-hand basons, the whole surmounted by a 
cover, in shape exactly like the hat worn by Mother Red- 
cap, in Camden Town, and made of rushes. These soldiers 
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came opposite the Baslia (there were twenty of them) ; they 
each placed his dish on the ground, and on a signal being 
given, all the lids, or covers, were simultaneously taken off, 
and disclosed the contents for the inspection of their master, 
who glanced his eye right along, and then nodded assent. 
The covers were immediately replaced, and the things carried 
on one side, there to await the attack. Some of these dishes 
contained meats of various kinds, all apparently stewed; 
others contained bread, and others the great dish of Morocco, 
' Koos-ko-soo ;' in fact it as much the national dish as the 
'olla podrida' of Spain, the 'roast beef ' of England, the 
' spuds 'of Ireland, or the ' haggis ' or ' porridge ' of Scotland. 
" You must bear in mind that we were not all drinking 
cut of one pot. There were several little circles of nine or 
ten persons, who had tea apparatus for themselves, but who 
did no movement without seeing that the Basha showed the 
initiative. We will put away tlie tea things, and bring in 
the 'kabobs ' (I think that is the name). These things are 
particidarly nice, and were some enterprising cook-shop 
keeper to introduce them into London, I think a fortune 
would be the result. They are made of very finely chopped 
or minced meat, with parsley, &c., which is wrapped round a 
stick for about eight inches, the stick being about eighteen 
inches by half-inch in diameter, and the meat wrapped round 
to the thickness of about one to one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter ; it is then held over a charcoal fire, and continually 
turned for some minutes and served in one of the basins afore- 
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said and placed before the Basha. He took up a stick with 
his fingers, broke oflf a bit of the end, tasted it, and then — 
oh horror ! put the remaining piece into my mouth. Being 
the guest of the day, of course I had no remedy but to 
swallow it, and put on as smooth a face as I possibly could, 
although I must confess it was considerably against the grain. 

"After this little preliminary and interesting performance 
the Basha handed a fresh stick to me from the wash-hand 
basin (which I would rather he had done in the fii'st instance), 
as well as one all round, and took another himself. As I 
before mentioned, these ' Kabobs ' are really delicious. A piece 
of bread is held in the left hand, the stick in the right, biting 
alternately until all the meat be eaten off. By this time 
another dish is served, another stick is taken, and so on, 
until one cries ' Hold, enough ! ' After clearing away, a 
slave comes round with soap and water to wash hands, another 
following with a towel; then preparations are made to bring 
in the ' Koos-koo-soo,' which is served in the basins, one of 
which being placed before the Basha, he plunged his 
hand in, took out some, and by remarkably dextrous 
tosses he transformed the mass into a ball, and then trans- 
ferred it to his mouth, ate half, and put the other half into 
my mouth, which was certainly to me an operation far more 
loving than agreeable. 

" The ' Koos-koo-soo' is made from coarsely ground wheat, 
and is not unlike sago before it is boiled ; and the way it is 
cooked makes it eat very nice; there appeared to be either 
honey or sugar boiled with it. 
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" As soon as the Basha had gone through this interesting 
operation No. 2, the others phxnge their hands in and take 
up a handful, make it into a ball, and then by a peculiar move 
put it into the mouth. After looking some time in silent 
wonder, I thought I could manage to do the same, so I plunged 
my hand into the basin, took up a lot, and tried the tossing 
business ; but I found I might as well have tried to toss a 
pancake. I could not get the stuif to form a ball either by 
squeezing or tossing. I tried to toss it into my mouth, but 
here I totally failed, for more of it fell on my beard than went 
into my mouth, which caused considerable laughter all round. 
1 saw I could do nothing that way, and at last had to call in 
the aid of a spoon, with which I managed comfortably, and 
soon made up for lost time. After partaking of this for some 
considerable time, the Basha draws the dish near him, and 
prepares it to receive the meat, which, with the gravy, is 
placed on the top, the latter sinking into the ' Koos-koo-soo " 
makes it absolutely fine. Now was the time to see the Moors 
eating meat, &c., without knives or forks. They would take 
up a fowl, pull a piece off with their fingers and put it down 
again, to be in turn picked up all round until all was gone ; 
and very expert they are too. However, I had eaten 
sufl&ciently. I was spared the picking up of any meat after 
the others. After this course came melons and grapes, and 
then followed tea, making altogether about as extraordinary a 
feast as I ever sat down to. But still it was one that clearly 
showed me that the better class of Moors know how to live 
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well; they are evidently well versed in what is good for com- 
forting the inner man ; they never drink anything but water, 
all are consequently teetotalers. 

" After we had finished, the soldiers and workmen set to, and 
judging from the rapidity of their movements, it was easily 
seen that most of them had .never enjoyed such a banquet in 
their lives, and consequently they took in an enormous quantity. 
I must confess, for myself, that I did not eat so much in 
any one meal while in Morocco as on that occasion." 
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The address delivered at Tangier: — 

" Tangier, 12th of 12th month, 1863. 

" Yesterday morning, from the deck of a friendly steamer, 
I beheld, for the &st time, your bright city, quietly lying, as 
it were, in the lap of your tranquil hills ; and I was soon met 
by the large and active crowd of water- waders, anxious to see 
and receive their good and able friend and brother. Sir Moses 
Montefiore, whose companion I am. 

" I had not long been landed when I climbed your heights, 
walked about your walls, and through your gates, visited some 
of your charming gardens, commanding admirable views, and 
examined your busy market. Before the day was ended I 
had enquired of your kind and intelligent citizens respecting 
other towns of your North- Western African Empire, and also 
respecting the roads and modes of conveyance by which 
they may communicate with each other, and send to, or re- 
ceive from distant countries the productions and manufactures 
which contribute so much to man's comfort and enjoyment. 

" Having no mercantile or selfish object of my own in view, 
it was a long-felt interest in Africa which was the chief 
stimulus to my curiosity, and which also suggested on the 
night or the following morning the thoughts which T may not 
uselessly lay before you. 

" The chief men of Morocco, doubtless, resemble those in 
similar positions in other countries, in desiring the prosper- 
ity of their country, and the welfare of those about them. Men 
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•who have but little will also supply but little. Poor subjects 
can pay but little revenue to their sovereign, and a poor and 
miserable peasantry do not do well for their lords or them- 
selves. You will say that one so recently come to Tangier 
must know very little about it. I may answer that lie who 
has just arrived brings fresh eyes, which are struck most 
forcibly by objects which are unnoticed by eyes which have 
had them always before them. 

" Thanks to smooth water I was safely, as well as quickly, 
carried through a good part of a mile of low water ; but how 
could merchandise, or most necessary and useful machinery, 
a hundi-ed times heavier than the heaviest man, be conveyed 
between the shore and a ship? A j^ii'er of some kind is an 
object of absolute necessity, if Tangier is to be a really im- 
portant commercial city. 

" A practiced and observing eye may learn much by a very 
short inspection of a market, if the objects exposed for sale, 
and the buyers and sellers, are scrutinized and considered. 
The people may be numerous, well grown, and active, and 
their countenances may exhibit an intelligence which their 
rulers may be well pleased that they possess. If, however, 
the articles which are oifered for sale are neither valuable nor 
abundant, and the persons and conveyances of those who bring 
them, and of those who are to be the purchasers are indicative 
of poverty, the conclusion must be as correct as obvious, that 
wealth and resoiu'ces must be deficient, although it may not be 
impossible that a limited number of men of fortune may be 
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living in the country. Such have been the impressions which 
I have already received in the market of Tangier. 

" In traversing the city in different directions, I have been 
struck with the cleanness and brightness of the whitewashed 
walls, and the ways appeared to be much more free from im- 
purities, and better swept, than I had anticipated after what 
I had observed in other eastern and African cities; but this 
state was not universal, and in many places the paving needs 
much repair to make it tolerable for the foot passengers, or 
suitable for the conveyances which it would be most advan- 
tageous to introduce. 

" When I surveyed the walls, and examined some portions 
more closely, I noticed a partial dilapidation and ruin, which 
attracted my curiosity, and I learned that this was the result 
of hostile foreign violence, and that it was a memorial of 
many years standing. It struck me that it was by no means 
pleasing to keep in view these reminiscences of past aggression 
and disasters, and that it was equally undesirable to spend 
money in restoring them as military works, but that it would 
be at once a gratifying and useful change to make these 
walls, which are at an elevated and healthful part of the city, 
a portion of an educational institution, either college or 
school, founded for the benefit of the youth of the city and 
its vicinity, and for their instruction in those useful branches 
of knowledge which may already afford interest, enjoyment, 
and satisfaction to some of the higher classes, but which, if 
diffused through all classes of the community, would be 
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favourable to a degree of prosperity and happiness of which 
their limited and partial influence can aiford no idea. On 
such an institution let it be conspicuously inscribed, ' Know- 
ledge is Power.' ' Virtue is Happiness.' 

" Having had the privilege of visiting two important and 
interesting countries inhabited by your co-religionists — 
Turkey and Egypt,— it gives me pleasui'e to remind you of 
that which you may have seen, and which I have witnessed 
there. 

" In Constantinople, the capital city of Turkey, the difiii- 
sion of knowledge is now so much approved and patronized that 
the Ministers of the Sultan do not think it beneath them to 
make themselves masters of the sciences, and deliver courses 
of lectures upon them in the public institutions; and the 
Sultan himself visits the hospitals, and directs the construc- 
tion of wards, in which medicine and surgery tire taught as 
well as practised. In Egypt, the ancient fertility of the 
country watered by the Nile is rivalled, if not equalled, by 
that which rewards the present cultivators of the soil, whose 
corn and cotton are sent to distant parts of the world, and 
are constantly increasing the comforts, the resources, and 
the credit of the Viceroy, the Pacha, and the people ; whilst 
the useful arts — engineering, navigation, and medicine are 
encouraged and rewarded. Egypt, in fact, is exhibiting, at 
the north-eastern extremity of Africa, an example which her 
sister, Morocco, at the west, would do well to follow and 
emulate. A prompt reward was never more easily within 
her reach than at the present time. 
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" Perhaps you may say, we have powerful neighbours ready 
and able to take advantage of any opportunity which may 
favour their appropriating to themselves everything which 
we inherit from our forefathers. All our energies must be 
devoted to keeping our own, and we are averse to every 
change. I, too, love my country ; but I trust in the assur- 
ance, which I believe that Mohammedans, Israelites, and 
Christians agree in receiving with comfort and satisfaction, 
that when one's ways are pleasing to the Almighty, He makes 
even enemies to be at peace. So Morocco, directing all her 
resources, moral as weU as physical, to internal improvements 
— amongst which a theoretical and practical reform in her 
criminal jurisprudence, in accordance with the progress of 
the age, will form a most important part — and scrupulously 
avoiding every sustainable ground of offence to all, wiU 
afford no handle to her enemies, should she have any, and 
defended by the Disposer of the Universe will be too much 
for them to take or injure. 

" Transient visitors have been the harbingers of great 
events; and though this may not be the case in the present 
instance, do not reject the sincere good wishes of the visitor 
of a few hours." 

THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
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Notices of some superficial geological appearances I observed 
in the north-west portion of Morocco^ on a visit to Tangier^ 
a coasting voyage to Mogador, a land journey from thence 
to Morocco, and from that city to Mazagan, and in the 
voyage thence to Gibraltar by way of Tangier. 

On approaching tlie African coast from Cadiz, we are 
struck with the magnificent southern pillar of Hercules, now 
called the " Apes' Mountain," rising from the Straits of 
Gibraltar, to even a greater height than its northern fellow — 
the British Rock, which it resembles in some of its characters, 
and which probably, like it, is composed of an old limestone. 
Similar hills, but of less elevation, form the African coast 
till the Bay of Tangier is reached ; the flatter, but rich coast 
of Spain being, meanwhile, distinctly visible on the right. 

The Bay of Tangier is nearly equal in depth and breadth. 
Its bottom and northern sides are bounded by verdant downs. 
The noted little city of Tangier, which stands at its 
entrance, on its southern side, is beautiful and bright at a 
distance. Eeposing on the slope of a hiU, green with gardens 
and trees above and at each side, the city has a very remark- 
able and pictm-esque appearance. Its white houses and walls 
rise gradually, as steps, one above another, and numerous old 
cannon point from rows of port-holes at different heights. 

Quitting the city at its eastern extremity, we come upon 
several old tan-pits, which seem to have been cut in the native 
rock. Beyond these, the cliffs, rising from the sandy shore, consist 
of strata which have been so displaced as to assume a vertical " 
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position. They are composed of sandstone, alternating with 
a schistose rock, which, under the influence of the weather, 
separates into flaky layers. Thin seams of crystallized car- 
bonate of lime are interposed between some of the vertical 
strata. 

Continuing a coui-se eastward along the shore, the clifls 
terminate, and we come to low, moveable sand hills, imper- 
fectly covered with vegetation, and in many places perfectly 
bare, which, as we further advance, becomes a general cha- 
racter. Walking over this tract is very fatiguing, neverthe- 
less it appears to be traversed by two or three routes, well 
frequented by foot passengers, as well as by horses, mules, 
and camels. At the further extremity of the bay the hills are 
lower than at its mouth, and a passage between them affords 
a bed to a small river which empties itself into the sea at 
this place. Very near to its mouth, this stream was crossed 
by a substantial Eoman bridge, the remains of which form a 
remarkable ruin, admirably represented in the beautiful 
picture which graced this year's Exhibition, by Cook. 
Scarcely a mile above this ruin the river is crossed by a 
modern bridge, very conspicuous from its white colour, which 
is still in use. 

The encroachment on the beautiful and productive face of 
the country by sand, brought upon it by north-western winds, 
is a remarkable phenomenon, which, as it must tend to the 
rapid deterioration of the country, is worthy of special atten- 
tion; but as it is not confined to this part of the coast I 
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shall defer the notice of it till I speak of Mogador, where the 
ravages of this process are still more striking and extensive. 

Before quitting the Bay of Tangier I must not omit to 
mention the reefs of rocks which now uselessly indicate the 
situation of the moles which at one time gave to Tangier a 
most necessary and convenient harbour. This work, so 
essential to commerce and to the protection of life, was 
destroyed by English orders when the possession of the city 
was surrendered. There are, probably, no persons who so 
sensibly feel the inconvenience and danger arising from this 
destruction as our own countrymen. 

Almost immediately after leaving Tangier, we passed Cape 
Spartel. The coast in this direction consists, for some miles, of 
undulating hills, for the most part covered with trees and 
verdui-e, with a few good country houses near the summits, 
amongst which those of the British Minister, Sir J. Drum- 
mond Hay, and of our late Consul-general, T. F. Reade, are 
the best and most attractive. 

Proceeding southward the coast is flatter, though hills are 
seen at no great distance inland. 

In making our way to Saffi, we stood out to sea during a 
considerable part of the course, but for several miles before 
reaching that port, we were sufiiciently near to see that cliffs 
of considerable elevation rise abruptly from the shore. This 
is not the case at the town of Safii itself, which is situated on 
ground gradually rising from the sea; yet there are some 
rocks in the sea and rather low clifls on the mainland towards 
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the southern part of the town, which are of a dull red or puce 
colour, and which I suspect to be composed of sandstone; but 
the surf was breaking with so much force during the several 
hours we remained off the town, that I had no opportunity 
of landing or of approaching near the shore. Between Saffi 
and Mogador, to which place we directed our course for 
safer landing, we kept, for prudential reasons, too distant 
from the coast to admit of my forming an opinion, or giving 
a description of it. 

The town of IMogador is situated in a considerable bay, 
where the shore is even flatter than at Saffi, though there is 
rising ground near and behind it. 

Mogador Island, which rises to a considerable height, at 
the distance of about a mile from the mainland, appears 
chiefly to consist of red sandstone, and several reefs and rocks 
of the same description are scattered from the shore itself, to 
some distance in the sea, and being often completely covered 
by the tide, or just breaking the waves into surf, render 
landing difficult and dangerous, and frequently imprac- 
ticable. We remained about a week at Mogador, which 
afforded a good opportunity of seeing the place. 

At Mogador the rocks, and what little there is of cliff, 
consist of a deep dull red or puce-coloured sandstone. There 
are some to the left, or north side, of the harbour, whilst to 
the right, or south side, we see nothing but a flat plain of 
sand, behind wliich rise low, bare sand hills, with the 
Mogador river at the base, which runs to its mouth a mile 

M 
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and a-half or two miles to the right. On the left we have 
low cliffs, rising some feet above the sea, consisting of the 
before mentioned sandstone, upon which rests a bed of water- 
worn stones of various sizes, feebly held together. There is 
a thin strip of this elevated land running along the coast, 
where it forms the commencement of the route to Saffi, and 
proceeding from Mogador towards that place, we have the 
sea on our left, and on the right low land, which in some 
places is extensively overflowed with water from the sea. 

The destruction of this part of the coast is evidently 
owing to two causes. Though the sandstone rock affords 
some resistance to the sea, the lai-ger waves, when they dash 
against the shingle bed, disintegrate and loosen it, and the 
action of the north-west wind following upon this disintegra- 
tion, carries the particles of sand inland, and, as it would 
seem, not merely the sand which has already formed part of 
the dry land, but also the sand of the shore, which the sea 
from time to time is throwing upon it. The transport of this 
wind-born sand is a phenomenon well worthy of attention, 
since it is impossible to say to what amount it may bring the 
sterility of a desert over a fertile country. I was told that 
a very small and trivial object is sufficient to check the 
proo-ress of the sand in its eastward course, and form the 
nucleus of a sand hill, which, if it were permanent, might be 
covered with vegetation ; but it seems this favourable result 
is generally prevented by a change of wind (though it may 
be to a very small amount), sweeping away the mound which 
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previous blasts liad caused. The prevalence of wind from 
a western point has the eifect of keeping the soil in motion, 
and chiefly in a similar direction. Nevertheless, the fact that 
on some of the hills near the coast the white broom abounds, 
and acquires the height of a shrub, sometimes eight or ten 
feet, and is not only useful as affording some nourish- 
ment to cattle, but also in retarding the encroachments of 
the sand, suggests it is not improbable that, by the 
judicious employment of planting and the erection of screens 
in particular spots, a very beneficial influence might be 
exerted, not merely in checking the advancing injuiy, but in 
really adding to the amount of production already obtained. 

It would be a happy application of botanical knowledge to 
discover and introduce the plants best adapted to answer this 
purpose. The accumulation of sand is already very con- 
siderable. A small palace by the sea-side, built by the 
Sultan who founded Mogador, is rendered untenable and 
useless by the sand, which has nearly filled some of the 
apartments, and raised such a mound on both sides of the 
enclosing wall, that, although about eighteen feet in height, 
it may be walked over without a ladder. The sand has also 
been carried for miles into the interior, forming hills of 
considerable height, and the road from the city towards 
Morocco, instead of passing directly towards the Mogador 
river, now takes a somewhat winding course near to the sea- 
shore, and does not come upon the river till some twelve or 
fourteen miles have been travelled. I cannot refrain from 
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expressing my solicitude that the encroachments of the sand 
may receive serious attention fi'om the Sultan's Government. 
Whilst examining the sandstone rocks which are seen 
behind the IMogador harbour and the Christian Cemetery, my 
attention was caught by a thin stratum of limestone, which 
not only partially covers them, but also penetrates into their 
fissures and crevices. I could not then comprehend its cha- 
racter ; but in the course of the journey from Mogador to the 
city of Morocco, and from tlience to ^lazagan, I had indu- 
bitable evidence that this covering of limestone is only a 
small part of a most extensive and remarkable formation, which 
has covered the greater part of the face of the country tra- 
versed by these routes, and doubtless spreading far beyond 
them. Before I attempt to describe the several peculiarities 
of character, wliich I noticed in diflferent localities, and under 
different circumstances, I believe I shall render myself more 
intelligible if I anticipate the conclusion at which I arrived 
after I had had the opportunity of seeing and combining 
them. There seemed to be no doubt that the formation is 
due to the deposition of carbonate of lime, for the most part 
very impure, by water which had held it in solution. 
Having in this respect some resemblance to the limestone, 
evidently deposited at a recent period between Eome and 
Tivoli, and called travertin, I applied this i^ame to the 
formation in question, as soon as I acquired a notion of its 
nature ; but as it is far less crystalline than most of the Italian 
travertin, I believe it would be more accurate to regard it 
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as a tufa, though even this woukl not be universally appli- 
cable. More extended observations than I had the opportu- 
nity of making may lead to an opinion as to the sources 
whence the depositing water flowed; but the facts which, 
having seen, I am about to relate, seem clearly to indicate 
that it must have risen to a considerable height, having left 
the deposit on high land, and even on the sides of hills of 
considerable elevation; and yet that the deposition has been 
long subsequent to those commotions of the earth's surface by 
which the older rocks — quartz, schist, old limestone, porphyry, 
and even granite (though I did not see any of the last-named 
rock in situ), have been brought into something like their 
present position. 

Unequivocal evidences of the course taken by the flowing 
water may be found in the fragments of older formation, more 
or less worn by attrition, which it has brought along with it 
and left by the way, enclosed in its own deposit, or now lying 
amongst the fragments on its broken surface. 

Thus, in advancing from the coast inland, fragments of 
rocks are found, at first lying small and few, but gradually 
increasing both in size and number. Ifj however, we had 
crossed the region whence some of them were derived, we did 
not find any of that description beyond it. Although our 
course lay towards the lofty Atlas range, when I was struck 
with this interesting fact, I do not believe that we were pro- 
ceeding exactly in the opposite direction to that which the 
depositing flood had taken, for although the water-worn 
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fragments of porphyry increased both in size and number, till 
they almost exclusively formed the mass of these transported 
materials, they were by no means generally of that descrip- 
tion of porphyry of which it might be reasonably conjectured 
that the nearest portion of the range consisted. Green por- 
phyry was the prevailing rock transported in connection 
with the deposit, whilst bi-own, red, and liver-coloured por- 
phyry abounded in the bed of the river Nefis, proceeding 
from the nearest part of the range. I may now proceed with 
the description of the facts which I noticed, nearly in the 
order in which they fell under my observation. 

Having forded the IMogador river, and passed between 
the before-mentioned deserted palace on tlie right, and the 
Mohammedan saint's mausoleum on the left, we ascended a 
little hill, on which a Moorish village stands. It appears to 
have escaped the pervading sand with which the adjoining 
country is desolated, and the white broom, in full blossom, 
was abundant, and perfumed the air. Amongst the numerous 
loose stones strewed upon the ground, I saw very many 
which were evidently portions of stalactites of very 
various sizes, some not larger than a finger, others as big as 
a leg or thigh. Notwithstanding their stalactitic character, 
they had not a crystalline appearance. Though I could not 
at the time account for them, I have now no doubt that they 
belonged to the extensive deposit of which I have been speak- 
ing, and may possibly have been connected with some cavern 
or fissure when Mogador Island probably formed part of 
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the main land. We had not proceeded much further 
before it became evident that we were coming on a limestone 
country; and the rock being to a great extent almost bare, 
its character was exposed, showing a large, flat reniform 
surface, in layers, though not crystallized. Large portions 
appeared undisturbed, at least unbroken; others exhibited 
cracks with little, if any, displacement. When our course had 
brought us again to the Mogador river, we found it deeply 
sunk between precipitous banks, showing the strata of allu- 
vium, resting on the travertin. We forded it at a part where 
the exposed travertin, or tufli, was several feet in thickness 
and forming steps. It was composed of rounded pebbles of 
different kinds, and my notes mention shells also, which, if 
my recollection serves me, seemed to be bivalves, cemented 
by the travertin. There were many patches of a light, 
brightish red, or peach-blossom colour, reminding me of the 
hard limestones of Sicily and Syria, which are not unfre- 
■quently mottled with a similar tinge. Amongst tlie pebbles 
I noticed flint chert, or chalcedony, some of which were 
evidently derived from seams or veins, and also fragments of 
hematite, which last appeared to me to furnish the colouring 
matter to the limestone before-mentioned. Fragments of the 
same description abound in the bed of the stream, and some 
of the kind, especially cornelians, are found on the sea-shore 
at Mogador. In the low ground, through which the river 
passes, the bed of alluvium resting on the travertin is, in 
many places, of considerable thickness; but on the higher 
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spots the travertin is either as bare as a flagstone pavement, 
or covered with the numerous loose fragments into which the 
layers separate when they have, as it were, exfoliated from 
the beds beneath them. When further decomposed, they 
appear to furnish a tolerably fertile soil, to make use of which 
the larger fragments are collected in heaps, or formed into 
walls, somewhat like those of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, 
for protection and division. A few miles beyond the crossing 
of the Mogador river, the path is over a true limestone 
formation, and I at first imagined there was an obvious 
transition from the recent travertin to this older rock ; but 
the idea was soon completely set aside. The strata of the 
limestone rock were distinctly inclined, and a good opportu- 
nity for seeing them was given in the precipitous sides of the 
course of a stream which, at that time, was nearly dried up. 
The beds of limestone are of diflerent thickness, and the 
thickest and strongest, being tlie most durable, project in 
distinct ridges. At a particular spot, at which the limestone 
strata formed steps, a thin layer of the travertin, or tufa, 
gave a partial, but continuous, cover to these steps, as a 
piece of carpeting or oil- cloth does to an ordinary staircase, 
evincing an unequivocal distinction between the two forma- 
tions. Though the superficial covering of recent formation 
maintains its general character with little variation through 
the greater part of our route, we occasionally met with modi- 
fications well worthy of notice. The loose stones scattered 
upon the surface, are not merely the broken fragments of ex- 
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foliated layers already mentioned, but in some few instances, 
and in particular localities, more or less globular masses were 
found, which did not owe their figure to attrition, but to 
their original formation, since, when broken, they were 
found to consist of concentric layers deposited upon a 
nucleus which, in some cases, is very much softer than tlie 
coating layers. In fact they bore a striking resemblance, in 
point of structure, to some of the calculi formed in tlie interior 
of animals. They seem to indicate both the motion of the 
depositing fluid and the rapidity with which it must have 
precipitated the earthy matters which it held in solution. I 
may observe that one of the localities which furnished these 
specimens was near to our encampment at Ain Oumast. The 
upper or later layers of the travertin, or tufa formation, are by 
far the purest, that is to say, the most exempt from included 
adventitious or foreign substances, and their characters are 
remarkably uniform throughout the extensive district which 
they cover. The lower beds, on the contrary, are the most 
various, both as respects their own character, and as regards 
the included fragments. In fact, it would seem that the 
earliest effusion of this calcareous deposit was expended in 
cementing the very various loose and rounded fragments over 
which it was poured. Hence the corresponding variety in 
the fragments scattered over the surface of the ground 
wherever the removal of the upper layers has allowed the 
lower beds of a conglomerate character to be disintegrated. 
The firm upper layers, if free from cracks, constitute a good 
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roofing, whilst the h^wer bed of conglomerated pebbles is 
readily excavated. 

Proceeding from Sidi Mokhtar, the route tends 
towards a group of conical, flat-topped hills, which we 
had perceived the preceding day at a distance. Fragments 
of chalcedony, scattered on the ground, attracted our atten- 
tion. We had seen several of the same description, but they 
were neither so general nor of such large size as we now 
found them, the nearer we approached these hills. JMany of 
the masses were a foot or more in diameter, and when frac- 
tured, exhibited concentric lines like agates, the colours being 
greyish white, and something between a mauve and lead 
colour. I was particularly struck with the apparent fresh- 
ness of the external surface of a large number of these 
nodulous masses, evincing that they had been little altered, 
either by exposure or by attrition. It was particularly 
remarkable that the external surface was not composed of any 
investing materials, like the silicate of lime coating the flint 
nodules found in chalk, the deeper colour being as fresh as 
upon any part of the interior. Independently of colour, the 
surface of those masses was by no means of uniform character. 
In some it was minutely mammilated, and on others there was 
something of an approach to crystallization. Some masses 
were nearly or quite solid, whilst others had cavities lined 
with chalcedony, or, in a few instances, with crystallized 
quartz, or containing a light cellular silicious material of very 
inderterminate form. To complete the description of these 
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silicious nodulous masses, which may, perhaps, be considered 
the most interesting part of my observations, I must give 
some account of the conical hills, to which I have already 
alluded. 

Our route passed between some of them. They appeared 
to consist of a white limestone, much resembling chalk, and 
it was evident that the flat, well defined, almost horizontal, 
summits were determined by a thick bed of a silicious or 
cherty character. Other layers of the same description, and 
parallel to it, might, in some cases be seen lower down the 
hiU. 

Where the uppermost layers had been wholly removed, the 
table-like form was lost, so that the lower hills were 
distinguished by their rounded summits. On our journey to 
Morocco, I had no opportunity of going up to any of these 
hills, but I found fragments of the limestone, which appeared 
to have come from them, which somewhat resembled the hard 
chalk in the neighbourhood of the Giant's Causeway. 

There are indications of flint veins of different colours and 
various thickness; but I could find nothing like the flint 
nodules embedded in its matrix. On our returning route, 
after passing the Jiblet Hills, we again crossed a tract 
abounding with chalcedonic nodules and, though we saw no 
flat-topped, conical hills, there were many of the lower 
rounded character resulting from them. Our resting place 
at Smira was not far from one of these reduced hills, 
and I took the opportunity of exploring it. The side by 
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which we had passed had, from some cause, been removed, 
forming a low cliiF, exposing not only a section of the lime- 
stone, but also a layer of the travertin resting upon it. Im- 
pressed with the idea that the nodules, like the flint layers, 
had been formed in the limestone, I perseveringly sought for 
them in sifit, but although numbers were lying on the 
ground, I could not find a single one in the limestone cliff, 
yet I found one or more specimens embedded in the undis- 
turbed conglomerate bed beneath the upper layer of travertin. 
I had no conception of their having been formed subsequently 
to the disintegration of the limestone until my return to 
England, when I showed the specimens which I brought with 
me to my friend, Wm. Pengelly, who immediately recognised 
them as beekites. He subsequently sent me a copy of his 
paper, in which the Devonshire beekites, and the conglome- 
rate bed in which they are found, are minutely described, and 
on reading it I perceived the reason of my search for the 
nodulous chalcedony in the undisturbed limestone having 
been in vain. There seems, however, to be a marked differ- 
ence between the beekites of Devonshire and those of 
Morocco.* The former, as described in my friend's paper, 
would seem to be formed by a process investing a nucleus of 
so frail a character as frequently to leave a cavity produced 
by its decay. 



* Since sending the paper to Bath, I have seen i?pecimens of the Devonshire 
beekites, brought by W. Pengelly, and have found them in situ at Paignton. They 
difl'er considerably fi-om those of Morocco, but fully confirm the statements which 
I have here made. 
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Such is apparently the case with some of the smaller 
globular beekites of Morocco; but most of the larger, and 
very many of the smaller, have a decidedly stalactitic cha- 
racter, and one of the small specimens which I brought home 
with me exhibits the silicious matter so formed upon a frag- 
ment of the hard limestone, accounting at once for the absence 
of any coating of silicate of lime, and for the freshness of siu'- 
face so remarkable a character of the silicious masses when 
dislodged from the bed in which they had been contained. If 
I oflFer a conjecture as to the process by which these concre- 
tions of silex have been formed it would be, that a very large 
tract of a limestone formation, somewhat resembling chalk, 
has been broken up, leaving, at intervals, those portions which 
we now see as table-topped and round-topped hills, somewhat 
like the cones of earth left by our excavators to indicate the 
amount of work which they have performed. That this lime- 
stone abounded in silicious matter is evident from the thick 
layers of flint, petrosilex, or chert, conspicuous in some of these 
hills, not merely near their summits, determining their 
cuiuous forms, but also near the base. The process of solution 
and segregation being continued, or renewed in the vast 
quantity of disturbed limestone, seems to have allowed of its 
deposition in the cavities left between the broken fragments. 
Beekites are therefore there found under the two forms which 
I have noticed. I may observe that for about half-a-mile, in 
which I traced the travertin in close proximity to the undis- 
turbed limestone rock near Smira, 1 remarked a layer of 
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crystallized carbonate of lime in the form called dog's-tooth 
spar, which formed a continuous horizontal line. 

Although I could find none of the chalcedonic masses, which 
must be called beekites, in the limestone or hard chalk, I saw, 
near Smira (the only locality in which I could really examine 
this formation in situ), besides the thick continuous layers of 
flint or cliert, detached masses of similar composition, which, 
though detached, were arranged horizontally. Some of these 
decidedly approached the flat rounded form seen in some speci- 
mens of Menilite and Egyptian jasper. The limestone matrix 
was here gritty, as if mixed with fine sand. 

I have repeatedly alluded to the conglomerate bed, by which 
term I wish to designate the under portion of the travertin, 
or tufa, covering so large a portion of the face of the country. 
It will be borne in mind that this bed is not universally pre- 
sent, as the fii-mer portion, having the character of rock, or 
stone, not unfrequently rests immediately upon the solid older 
rock, whether limestone, schist, or quartz ; but when present, 
along with the firmer travertin, the conglomerate is the lower. 
It is not uniform in its character, differing, as I have des- 
cribed, in the foreign materials which it encloses. It also 
differs in the characters proper to itself as to firmness, com- 
position, and colour. In one district the peculiarity 
was sufiiciently remarkable to claim a short description. 

At the camping place of Minzala Emzody, by the side of a 
small, but most valuable stream, the neighbouring ground, 
chiefly to the east, rises in low hills or downs of a remarkably 
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white colour, and as far as my opportunity of observation 
allowed me to ascertain, they consisted chiefly of what may 
be regarded as the upper portion of a deep conglomerate bed. 
The lower portion was full of water-worn fragments of por- 
phyry, chiefly green, and pebbles of the same kind are scattered 
through the upper portion also. The striking peculiarity of 
this upper portion is its great tendency to disintegration, 
readily crumbling to pieces, part becoming a softish powder, 
which might easily be difi"used through water as white- wash, 
whilst the other portion remains in irregular roundish nodules, 
from the size of horse beans upwards. Suspecting that they 
might be portions of some different and distantly formed 
mineral, I broke several of them ; but they seemed univers- 
ally to consist of the travertin itself, very considerably indu- 
rated, and on carefully examining the fresh fracture of a good 
specimen, I noticed a multitude of minute specks producing a 
greyish colour, They glistened a little, and as far as I could 
ascertain on the spot consisted of very minute granules of 
silex, deposited in small cavities, such as would be left between 
two concave surfaces, both concavities being turned the same 
way, and the larger being inwards. Water seems freely to 
filter through this travertin, and the stream by the encamp- 
ment issues from pits, which have been sunk in it, about a 
quarter of a mile above. 

It is probable that many of the wells which we passed in 
the course of our journey derived their water from the con- 
glomerate bed, but we made no special inquiry on this point. 
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yet I cannot omit to mention that between Minzala Emzody 
and the city of jMorocco we were induced to halt for refresh- 
ment beside a well, carefully provided with some rude ap- 
paratus for drawing the water by means of a roller, the ends of 
which were supported upon two forked sticks fixed on the 
wall. The rope and roller were wanting ; but the ingenuity 
of Captain Armytage quickly supplied the deficiency by com- 
bining several pieces of the native cordage which we had with 
us. However, when the water was drawn up from a con- 
siderable depth, it was found to be cold, clear, and good in 
appearance; but with a very decided sulphurous odour 
like that of St. Barnard's Well, near Leith. This, 
fact is not without intei'est in connection with the travertin 
formation 

From the account which I have already given it will be evi- 
dent that, either by the removal of the travertin, or from the 
depositing flood not having reached a suflicient elevation, the 
older rocks are partially exposed within the district in which 
the travertin prevails. Thus, at no great distance from 
Mogador, the much older limestone is exposed. Near Minzala 
Emzody we had the opportunity of seeing a very difierent class 
of rocks. 

In the very extensive valley lying between the long Atlas 
range and the much lower range, called the Jiblet Hills, in 
which the city of Morocco is situated, comparatively isolated 
elevations forming single hills, or small groups arise, more 
especially near the foot of the smaller range. A remarkable 
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group of seven hills rises more distinctly from the plain, not 
far from the city. Amongst the polite and kind attentions 
shewn by the Sultan to Sir Moses Montefiore and his party 
were his directions that some of them, including myself, should 
be conducted to a large, enclosed, and well-kept Imperial 
estate, consisting of fields, olive and orange orchards, a very 
large tank, or artificial lake, and courses of water. It was 
presumed to be frequented by game, and my companions, be- 
sides having their guns, were accompanied by greyhounds, 
sent by the Sultan for their amusement. Whilst my friends 
were engaged with these pursuits I took advantage of the oc- 
casion to ride, with one of the soldiers, towards the group of 
hills before mentioned, which is not far distant. We passed 
over cultivated fields, and tracts of bare travertin, towards a 
path at the foot of the nearest hill. I observed, at some dis- 
tance up its side, a Mahometan saint's tomb, or sacred house, 
of large size, and, by the soldier's signs, I perceived that he 
regarded it with reverence, and objected to my approaching 
it. I wished neither to offend him nor to abandon my 
curiosity, and quietly persisted, changing my course a little, 
so as to avoid tending to the path leading up to the building, 
which, for the time, suspended opposition, till coming almost 
to the foot of the hill, the soldier stopped, and I went a little 
further to enable me to see some of the masses of stone which 
had fallen from the hill side, which is here precipitous, and 
rocky at the upper part, with an inclined plain at the base, 
formed by the debris. I obtained a fragment, by which I 

N 
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learnt that the rock is a remarkably dark coloured, and in some 
portions almost black marble, so hard as in parts scarcely to be 
scratched with a knife. It was of the same kind with much of 
the stone to be seen in the city, where, in former times, it has 
been used in paving and building ; and, as applied to these 
purposes, I had repeated opportunities of seeing its capacity 
for polish, and its remarkable mottled appearance. The form 
of the exposed rock on the side of the hill is also wortljy of 
notice. It exhibits tiers of oblong-square surfaces, nearly, or 
quite upright, with the upper angles rounded oflf. 

As our returning route was across the Jiblct range, I had 
an opportunity of seeing some of its component rocks at its 
base, and in the path through which we went. Notwith- 
standing the evidence that there was granite in the 
vicinity, I saw none of it in situ. 

Shortly after crossing the ford of the river Tensift, about 
five miles from ]\Iorocco, we came upon the gently inclined, 
but undulating plain, at the foot of the hills, I observed at 
some distance to the right the appearance of white buildings, 
which, as we came nearer, seemed to be huge masses of hewn 
stone taken from a quarry, and, leaving the company for a 
mile or more, I went up to them, when, to my surprise, I 
found they consisted of blocks of pure white compact quartz, 
being part of a vein, or dyke, of this substance, which could 
not be less than sixteen feet across. The ground for some 
distance around was whitened by innumerable fragments of the 
same material. Notwithstanding the unquestionable hardness, 
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and apparent durability of the masses of quartz rock at this 
spot, and in others which we met with in crossing the Jiblet 
range, the general tendency to disintegration of the quartz 
veins is very remarkable, the ground being rendered as white 
as chalk by the fragments covering it, where the veins crop 
out. I frequently looked for indications of gold in the different 
situations in which quartz occurred, but neither with the 
naked eye nor with a lense did I ever perceive the smallest 
particle. The quartz veins and dykes are in schist; schistose 
rocks in several varieties of form and colour being the pre- 
vailing constituent of this range, so far as we could observe it. 
In many places the beds have their layers in a more or less 
vertical position, and the travertin is found immediately ap- 
plied to the exposed extremities of the laminae. Fissures and 
cracks are, for the most part, so numerous as to render the 
schist inapplicable to any of the ordinary purposes of build- 
ing ; but my friend. Consul- General T. F. Reade, found in one 
situation, slate of a character quite suitable for the roofing of 
buildings. 



N 2 
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I must not omit the following very important letter which 
my valued friend, Sir Moses Montefiore, addi-essed to the 
Jews of Morocco, in the month of September, 1864, after 
our return home. 



EAST CLIFF LODGE, RAMSGATE, 

Q,th Elul—lth September, 5624— 18G4. 

To the Eabbis, Elders, and Congregational Authorities 
OF THE Jews of Morocco. 
Mv Dear Brethren and Friends, 

Throughout the world, a chief characteristic of the 
Jews is that of being loyal, obedient, and peaceful subjects of 
their sovereign. From what I have seen and know of 
my brethren in Morocco, I feel assured they are not 
exceptions to this universally admitted truth. The precepts 
inculcating this conduct are enforced on us by the Sacred 
Scriptm-es, and by the wise exhortations of our sages. 

Unless due respect be paid to the just exercise of 'legally 
constituted authority, there can be neither order nor safety. 
Happily, the Imperial Edict of your August Sovereign is 
intended to sustain the cause of justice and humanity 
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throughout the Moorish Empire; and though it may be that 
in some places the subordinate authorities abuse the powers 
with which they are entrusted, let it not be said that their 
severity or wrong doing is attributable to any manifestation 
of disrespect on your part. You must never for a moment 
forget the loyalty, the aifection, and respect due to your 
Sovereign, on whom you must rely, and to whom, in case 
of need, you must appeal for protection against oppression 
and redress for injury. 

Let neither actions nor words from you induce your 
fellow-countrymen of the Mahommedan faith to suppose that 
you are in any way unmindful or regardless of your duties 
as subjects of His Imperial Majesty; but on the contrary, 
that it is your ardent desire, and most anxious wish, to 
testify your love and obedience towards him, and also to 
cultivate the esteem and good-will of your fellow-country- 
men. 

It is by conduct such as this we may hope that, under 
the Almighty's blessing, the hearts of those who would 
molest or injure you will be softened, or that should injustice 
be done it wiU be speedily and surely punished. 

Most ardently and most anxiously do I desire your welfare. 

To promote this I have laboured with intense anxiety. I 

know full well, that these my words are conveyed to willing 

listeners — to those who fully recognise their truth; and I 
feel sure that you will, to the utmost of your ability, seek 

to give effect to my wishes. 
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Over the poorer and less educated classes of our brethren 
in Morocco, let your watchful care be exercised so for as in 
you lies, so that they pay due obedience and respect to the 
constituted authorities ; let them be patient under small 
annoyances, but fii-m and reliant on their august sove- 
reign, who will not fail to punish those who abuse his com- 
mands, disregard his edict, or venture to inflict serious 
wrong upon his Jewish subjects. 

I trust and believe, that in such cases the ear of your 
august sovereign will ever be open to your cry. 

May it be the will of God to remove from you all further 
suffering, to inspire your rulers with a spirit of humanity 
and justice, and to grant to your august sovereign a long 
and happy reign. 

This is the heartfelt prayer of. 

Yours faithftdly, 

MOSES MONTEFIOEE. 



Before concluding this volume, I wish to mention a testi- 
monial presented to Sir Moses Montefiore by several hundreds 
of the most influential Jews in Italy, Morocco, and other parts 
of the world, in order not merely to testify the high esteem 
they entertained for him personally, but to acknowledge as 
weU the incalculable benefits which the Israelitish people 
have received fi-om his unwearied zeal in ameliorating the 
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condition of his co-religionists. Nor has Sir Moses been 
exclusive in his charitable exertions ; the whole body of 
Christians, of every sect and every denomination, has directly 
or indirectly participated in the innumerable kindnesses his 
practical benevolence has from time to time in Europe, in 
Asia, and in Africa unselfishly exercised. 

The Testimonial Volume alluded to was bound in Vienna, 
and is, perhaps, the most elaborate, costly, and beautiful 
specimen of the art that has ever been executed, alike 
worthy the subscribers and the recipient. The cover is of 
royal blue velvet ; the heraldic arms of Sir Moses are placed 
in the centre ; allegorical figures on a white ground form each 
corner; between the corners, at the top and bottom, are 
flowers in exquisite Mosaic work, the same embellishment 
running on either side of the heraldic emblem. The whole 
setting is of the purest gold, and is enriched with a consider- 
able number of precious stones. 

The volume contains complimentary addresses, to which 
the autographs of the various subscribers are added. 



THE END. 



This Tomb was Erected by 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE.BAR'f 

In ComDiemniaVion of 

A FneacUhip of more tian 40 Years 

And of many Joumeva tiken Lugt- ther 

111 hurope, Asia A Africa 



Here rests the body of 
THOMAS HODGKIN M D, 

of Bedford Squaie, London, 

A Ma.n distmguislied ;dike for J^cienUlk 

Attainments. Medical Slyll 

And self-sicnliciiig PhiUritliropliy 

De died it Jaffa, tlie 4-''of A;,i-il, 1866 

In the GS'^ Year of his A^t 

In lie Tilth mi Hope of the Gospel 
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AN OBELISK OF POLISHED ABERDEEN GRANITE 
9 Feet ^Irodies high 



30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 



In Demy 8to., price 14a. (In the Press). 

HISTORY OF IRISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

BY 

RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN, M.R.I. A., 

Author of "Travels in tlie East," "Lives and Times of the United Irishmen," 
" Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Niibia, and Palestine," ' ' Memoirs and Correspondence 
of the Countess of Blessington," &c., &o., &c. 

This History of Irish Periodical Literature, the result of arduous labour and research 
for the past five years, is not a mere catalogue of names, dates, and compendious 
characteristics of newspapers and magazines, gleaned from published lists, m- memo- 
randa furnished by literary men ; but an original and extensive Treatise, illustrative, 
as it professes to be, of the origin, scope, progress, and design of newspapers, mag- 
azines, and periodical miscellanies of all kinds worthy of notice, that have been 
pubhshed in Ireland from the latter part of the seventucuth, to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The importance of such a work, executed with due care, diHgence, truthfulness, and 
impartiality, must be obvious to all by whom reliable knowledge is desired, of contin- 
gencies, conjunctures, and controversies on subjects of great pith and moment, that 
have engaged pubUc attention in Ireland during a period of nearly two centuries. 

It abounds with periodical notices of Irish periodical originators, contributors, and 
editors, remarkable for their position, influence, abUity, or eccentricity, of past or re- 
cent times. 



In 1 Vol. (In the Press). 

THE SPAS 

OF BELGIUM, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, 
AND ITALY, 

A Hand-book of the principal Watering Places on the Continent. 

BY THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.I.A., 
Author of " Change of Climate in Pursuit of Health." " The Climate of Malaga," &o. 
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In 2 Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. ^In the Press). 

SOME NAMES OF NOBLE NOTE, 

BY W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

Author of "Memorable Battles in English History," "Anecdotal Memoirs of 
English Princes," &c., i'c, &c. 



In 1 Vol. Price lis. 

ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A GUIDE FOR TRAVELLERS IN PURSUIT OF HE.VLTn, 

BY THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eno. 

Illustrative of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by Invalids, for the 
euro or alleviation of clironic diseases, especially consumption. With Observations 
on Chniate, and its Influences on Health and Disease, the result of extensive personal 
experience of many Southern Climes, 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANCE, ITALY, THE 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLAND.S, EGYPT, &c. 

" Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and his book contains 
the advantage of a guide, wnth the personal experience of a traveller. To persons who 
have detenuined that they ought t<) have a change of climate, wo can recommend Dr, 
Madden as a guide." — Atiien.ki'm. 

" It contains much valuable inf >rmation respecting varions favorite pla<;es of resort, 
and is evidently the work of a well-informed physician." — Lancet. 

" Dr. Madden's book deserves confidence— a most accurate and excellent work." — 
Dublin Medical Review, 

" It cannot hut l>e of much service to such persons as propose leaving home in search 
of recreation , or a more benign atmosphere. The Doctor's observations relate to the 
favorite haunts of English invalids. He criticises each place seriatim in every point of 
view."— Reader. 

" We strongly advise all those who are going abroad for health's sake to provide 
themselves with this b<.»ok. They will find the author in these pages an agreeable 
gossiping companion as well as a professional adviser, who anticipates most of their 
difficulties.''— DuiiLix Evening Mail. 

"Tothe medical profession tliis book \\-in be invaluable, and to those in ill-health 
it ivill be even more desirable, for it will bo found not merely a guide for change of 
chmate, but a most interesting volume of travel," — Globe. 

'* Dr. Madden is better qualified to give an opinion as to the salubrity of the places 
most frequented by invalids than the majority of writers on the subject." — Livebpool 
AXBION, 

"There is something, and a great deal too, for almost every reader in this volume, 
for the physician, for the invahd, for the historian, for the antiquarian, and for the man 
of letters. Dr. Madden has rendered a necessary service to the profession and to the 
public upon the subject under notice." — Dublin Evening Post. 

*' Dr. Madden's work is fraught with instruction that must prove useful both to 
practitioner and patients who study it." — Sanders* News Letter. 

" Dr. Madden deserves the thanks of all those persons aflJicted with that dire disease, 
consumption— as well as of those who snfi'er from chronic bronchitis, asthma, &c- It 
is the liest work on change of climate that has ever been presented to the public."— 
Daily Post. 



In 2 Volumes, Octavo, price 21s. 

ENGLISH A* M E R I C A IN 1862; 



OR 



PICTURES OF CANADIAN PLACES AND PEOPLE. 

EXHIBITING OUR COLONIAL POSSESSIONS ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 

IN THEIR MORAL, SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS, 

PHYSICAL, MILITARY, ECONOMICAL, AND INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS. 

By SAMUEL PHILLIPS DAY, 

Special Correspondent, in Canada, of the Moening Herald. 
Author of "Down South; or Experiences at the Seat of War in America," &o., &c. 



In 1 Vol., Post 8vo., Price lOs. 6d. 

HEROIC IDYLS, 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

" These Idyls may take their place with those heretofore given us by Mr. Landor. 
Judged of simply by their merits, they compel that rare admiration which we yield 
only to noble ideals made palpable by true heart. As recent works they claim the 
tribute of our wonder, no less than of our delight." — Athex^euji. 

" The same classical feeling which has given aharmony even to the most fanciful of 
his ' Imaginary Conversations,' and moulded the thoughts of an English poet in the 
lines of Greek simplicity and beauty, is lobe fraud here, as delicately marked as ever. 
Few artists of modern times have taken a laiger range, or have cai-ried out a clearly 
conceived purpose with a steadier hand. When Mr. Landor is gone, we shall have lost 
at once the founder, and almost the only follower of a pecuUar and grand school." — 
Satukday Eeview. 

" Here we recognise the dignified pathos and tranquil beauty characteristic of the 
best of his ' Hellenics.'" — Reader. 

" Mr. Landor's works, stamped, as they are, with the impress of higli and original 
intellect, will ensure for him a proud position among the master minds of the period." 
^Bell's Messengee. 

" Passages full of vigorous and tender expression, and containing sentiments and 
thoughts in accordance with the former works of the poet." — Obsekvek. 

"A book of rare merit, containing many passages of singular power, grace, and 
freshness of style, which it would be hard to match in any modern versifier." — Moening 
Hesalo. 
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In 1 Vol. Price 5s. 

THE BEIDE OF ROUGEMONT, 

AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY HENEY J. VERLANDER, B.A., 

Author of "The Vesta)," &C. 

" Fonns a very a^eeable addition to the stock of modern poetry.''— Obseeteb. 
' ' The scenery and accesBories are cleverly painted." — London Ee view. 
' ' Mr. Verlander's muse is one who loves to dwell on the past, and does it with much 
success."— Sussex Adveetisek. 



In 2 Vols., post 8vo., price 21s. 

ANECDOTAL MEMOIRS OF ENGLISH PRINCES, 

By W H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

Author of " Memorable Battles in English History," &c, 

"There can be very little doubt of these memoirs being favourably received by the 
public." — Observer. 

** Mr. Adams manifests the same tact and discretion which have made his former 
publications so highly interesting." — Bell's Messenger. 

** The book will interest the general reader and furnish landmarks for the guidance 
of the student." — Moening 1'ost. 

"Mr Adams has here opened an almost inexhanstible mine of anecdotal wealth. 
Scattered over the pages of our history anecdotes of the doings of English Princes have 
hitherto been interesting only, or chii'fly, in connection with the era in which tlie inci- 
dents occurred. Mr. Adams has shown that the anecdotes have an interest of their own, 
apart from their historical connection." — Morning Uekalu. 



THE FOURTH EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 

In 1 Vol., post 8vo., price 7s. Gd. 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN FRANCE 

AND FLANDERS, 

DURING THE LATE WAR, 

By CAPTAIN EDWARD BOYS, 

ROYAL NAVY. 

" Readers will like this curious narrative, which has all the charm of truthfulness, 
which few writers, excepting De Foe, could have written half so truthfully ; and Captain 
Boys' interesting and patriotic story is all truth in itseU." — Illustrated Times. 

" Many of the events recorded have long since become matters of history ; they are, 
however, so mixed up with personal adventures simple truth conveyed in a simple form, 
that we read on with unflagging attention." — Morning Adveetjsek. 

" Every youth in Her Majesty's dominions should read these adventures." — Dailt 
Post, 



In 2 Vols., 21s. 

IL PELLEGRINO; 

OK, 

WANDEKINGS AND W0NDERING8, 
BY CAPTAIN CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., F.S.A. 

Author of " tTbiqae." 

"To read Captain Clayton's book witbout hilarity would be impossible to the gloom- 
iest of home-keeping hermits." — Atiien.eum. 

"A more lively, racy, rollioldng ' pilgrim' than Captain Clayton, it has not been 
our good fortune to meet for a long time."— New Monthly (July). 

'^ The reader is somehow so led on and on by the spirit of the book, that the end ia 
reached almost unawares, and ' II Pellegrino,' left with a sigh." — Globe. 

"The work ia extremely plesant, chatty, and agreeable."— Morning Advektisee. 

"'II Pellegrino' displays alternate humour and sensible reflections." — CouET 

JOUENAL. 

" The author was a most thoughtful reasoner on what he observed." — Observee. 

' ' The author is a frank, outspeaking gentleman, and the reader will accompany him 
in his peregrinations with pleasure, whilst those who are going abroad will thank him 
for the information he affords, and which serves to prepare them for what they will 
meet with in their travels."— News of the Woeld. 



Price 23. 6d., beautifully illustrated. 

THE HAPPY COTTAGE, 
A TALE OP SUMMER'S SUNSHINE, 

By the Author of "Kate Vernon," " Agnes Waring." 
In 1 Vol., 7s. 6d. 

ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME, 

BY THE REV. G. HOUGHTON A.M. 

"A peculiar subject ; but a subject of great interest ; and in this volume is treated 
in a masterly style. The language is surpassingly good, showing the author to be a 
learned and thoughtful man. — New Quarterly Review. 



Second Edition, now ready, in 3 Vols., price 423. 

THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 

BY R. MADDEN, ESQ., F.R.C.S. ENG. 

Author of "Travels in the East," "Life of Savonarola," &o. 

"We may, with perfect truth, affirm that during the last fifty years there has been 
no book of such peculiar interest to the literary and political world. It has contributions 
from every peeson of literary repntatioQ — Byron, Sir E. Bulwer, who contributes an 
original Poem, James, D'Israeli, Maryatt, Savage Landor, Campbell, L. E. L., tlie 
Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, Sir W. Gell, Jekyll, &c., &c. ; as well as letters frgm the 
most eminent Statesmen and Foreigners of distinction, the Duke of Wellington, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Marquis Douro, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Durham, Abinger, &o." 
— Morning Post. 
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In 1 Vol., post 8vo., price lOs. 6d. 

OUK PLAGUE SPOT. 

In connection with our Policy and Usages as regards Women, our Soldiery, and the 

Indian Empire. 



In 1 Vol., price 7s. Cd. 

TAORMINA AND OTHER POEI^IS. 

" It is written with a rare mirtnre of spirit and grace, and bears the marks of a 
highly cultivated mind, enriched by travel and by classic lore." — tJooTSMAN. 



In 1 Vol., price is. 6d. 

DRAWING-ROOM CHARADES FOR ACTING, 

By C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. 

"A valuable addition to Christmas diversions. It consists of a number of well- 
constructed scenes for charades." — Guabdiax. 



In 1 Vol., post 8vo., plates, price lOs. Gd. 

DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF THE EAR; 

The Fallacies of present treatment exposed and Remedies suggested from the 
erperiencc of balf-a-century, 

By W WRIGHT, Esq., 

Surgeon Aurist (by Eoyal Sign Manual), to Her Majesty the late Queen 
Charlotte, &c. 



In 1 Vol., price 5s. 

FISHES AND FISHING, 

By W. WRIGHT, Esq. 

"Anglers will find it worth their while to profit by the author's experience." — 
Athen.kum. 

" He pages abound in a variety of interesting anecdotes connected with the rod and 
the line. The work will be found both useful aa,d entertaining to the lovers of the 
piscatory art." — Morxi.ng Post. 



In 1 Vol. lis. 

THE AGE OF PITT AND FOX, 

By the Author of "Ireland and its Eulers." 

The Times says: "We may safely pronounce it to be the best text book that wa 
have yet seen of the age which it professes to describe," 

" It is a noble work." — Quaeteelt Ketiew. 

"It is a powerfol piece of writing."— Spectaioe. 



In i Vol., £l Is., Second Edition, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FIFTY-FOUR SUBJECTS BY 
GEORGE SCHARF, JUNE. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 

By THEODORE PANOFKA 

(of beklin). 

Tlie Times says : " This new publication may be added to a series of works which 
honorably characterize the present asfe, infusing a Iniowledge of things into a branch 
of learning which too often consisted of a knowledge of mere words, and furnishing 
the general student with information which was once exclusively confined to the pro- 
fessed archcDologist. As a last commendation to this elegant book, let us add that it 
touches on no point that can exclude it from the hands of youth." 

' ' It will excellently prepare the student for the uses of the vases in the British 
Museum." — Spectatok. 

"Great pains, tine taste, and large expense are evident. It does infinite credit to 
the enterprising publisher." — Liteeakt Gazette. 



In 1 Y.oi., price 53. 

KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS, 

By MRS. AGAR. 

" Nothing can be more appropriate than this little volume, from which the young 
will learn how their forefathers venerated and fought to preserve those places hallowed 
by the presence of the Saviour. "^Guardian. 

"Mrs. Agar has written u book which young and old may read "nnth profit and 
pleasure." — Sunday Ti5ies. 

" It is a work of care and research, which parents may well wish to see in the 
hands of their children." — Leader. 

' ' A weD written hijtory of the Crusades, pleasant to read and good to look upon .'' 
— Ckitic. 



In 3 Vols., demy 8vo. £2 2s. 

THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES, 

By JOHN MILEY, D.D., 

Author of "Rome under Paganism and the Popes." 

" Dr. Miley supports his position with a plenitude and profundity of learning, a 
force and massive power of reasoning, a perspicuity of logical prowess, and a felicity 
of illustration rarely met in combined existence amongst historians of any age." — 
Morning Post. 

" IDustrated by profound learning, deep thought, refined taste, and great sagacity." 
—Dublin Eeview. 

"We have no hesitation in recommending these volumes as characterized by learn- 
ing, eloquence, and original research." — Daily News. 



In 1 Vol. lOs. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH, 

By lady CHATTERTON. 

" No Protestant family shoalJ be without thia excellent work."— New Quaeteelt 
Review. 



In 1 Vol., demy 8vo., price 12g. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S FRIEND IN A FROST, 

By harry HIEOVER. 

"Harry Ilioover's practical knowledge and lonp erporience in field sports render bis 
writings ever amusing and instructive. He relates most pleasing anecdotes of flood 
and field, and is well worthy of study ." — The Field. 

' ' There is amuaement as well as inteUigenoe in Harry Hieover'a book." — ATHEN.EUM . 
In 1 Vol., price Ss. 

THE SPORTING WORLD, 

By harry HIEOVER. 

" Reading Harry Hieovcr's book is like listening lazily and luxuriouBly after dinner 
to a quiet, gentlemanlike, clever talker." — Athen.ku.m. 

•' It will be perused with pleasure by all who take an interest in the manly games of 
our fatherland. It ought to be added to every sportsman's library." — SroBTiNO Review. 



Fourth Edition. Price 23. 6d. 

THE PROPER CONDITION OF ALL HORSES, 

By harry HIEOVER. 

" It should be in the hands of all owners of horses." — Bell's Life. 

" A work which every owner of ahorse will do well to consult."— Mornino Herald. 

*' Every man who is about purchasing a horse, whether it be hunter, riding-horse, 
lady's palfrey, or cart horse, will do well to make himself acquainted with the contents 
ofthiflbook." — Spoeting Magazine. 



In 1 Vol., demy 8vo., pri£e 12s. 

SPORTING FACTS AND SPORTING FANCIES, 

By harry HIEOVER, 

Author of '• Stable Talk and Table Talk," " The Pocket and the Stud," " The 

Hunting Field," &c. 

" This work will make a valuable and interesting addition to the sportsman's 
library." — Bell's Life. 

" In addition to the immense mass of practical and useful information with which 
this work abounds, there is a refresning buoyance and dash about the style, which 
makes it as attractive and fascinating as the pages of the renowned Nimrod himself."— 
Dispatch. 



In 1 Vol., price 5s. 

HINTS TO HOESEMEN, 

SHOWING HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES, 
By HAERY HIEOVER. 

_ *' When Harry HieOTer gives liints to Horsemen, he does not mean by that term 
riders exclusively, but owners, breeders, buyers, sellers, and admirers of horses. To 
teach such men how to make money is to impart no valueless instruction to a large 
class of manldnd. The advice is frankly given, and if no benefit result, it will not be 
for the want of good counsel." — ATHEN.EaJi. 

'• It is by far the most useful and practical book that Harry Hieover has written." — 
Express. 



In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d. 

GHOST STORIES, 

By CATHERINE CROWE, 

Author of " Night Side of Nature." 

" Mrs. Crowe's volume will delight the lovers of the supernatural, and their name ia 
legion." — MoKNiNG Post. 

" These tales are calculated to excite all the feelings of awe, and we may say of ter- 
ror, with which Ghost btories have aver been read." — Mokning Advertiser. 



In 1 Vol., post Svo;, price 5s. 

SPIKITUALISM AND THE AGE WE LIVE IN, 

By MRS. CROWE, 
Author of " Night Side of Nature," " Ghost Stories," &c. 



In 1 Vol., 10s. Cd. 

SKETCHES FROM NATURE AND JOTTINGS 
FROM BOOKS, 

By W. H. C. NATION, 

Author of "Cypress Leaves," " Trifles." 

-' The author treats of a variety of subjects connected with the manners and habits 
of modisrn life in a humourous spirit." — London Review. 
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In 2 Vols. £1 Is. cloth. 

THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
By CA.PTAIN M EDWIN, 

Author of " CouTereations with Lord Byron. " 

" This book must be read by every one interested in literature." — Mobnino Post. 

" A complete life of SheUey was a desideratum in literature, and there was no man 
BO competent as Captain Medwin to supply it." — Inquieer. 

*' The book is sure of exciting much discussion." — Liter akt Gazette. 



In 1 Vol., 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THE MODERN MUSIC OF 
WESTERN EUROPE, 

FROM THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA TO THE PRESENT DAY, 

with examples and an appendix explanatory of the 
theory of the ancient greek music, 

By G R. KIESWITTER; 

With Notes by E. Mulleb. 
" Ilerr Kieswitter writes clearly because he sees clearly." — AtheNjEUM, 



In 1 Vol. Price Is. 6d. 10th Edition. 

THE FIRST LATIN COURSE, 

By rev. J. ARNOLD. 
' For beginners, this Latin Grammar is unequalled." — Scholastic. 
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In 1 Vol. 53. Second Edition. 

THE ROCK OF ROME, 
By the late J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of " Virginia," &c. 

f1.,'=' ^'■•, ^°«5les appears to be only a beUever in his Bible, as he comes forward in 
this work with anearaestness which all true-hearted men wUl appreciate."— Examiner 

Ell^'-\li;NiNG^HZ\™! ''^''"' °^ '^' '°^'^ pretensions of the Church of 

" It should be in the Kbraries of aU Protestants."— Moening Post. 



In 3 Vols. Price £2 143. 

,A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

By W. B. mac CABE, Esq. 



' This work is of great literary value."— Times. 
'A better book, or more valuable contribution 
n presented to the reading public." — Observer. 

' A valuable and extraordinary work.'' — Quarterly Review. 



' A better book, or more valuable contribution to historical literature, has never 
been presented to the reading public." — Observer. . 



Dedicated, by permission, to Earl Granville, Lord President of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

Price 23. plain, and 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

"OLD SAWS NEWLY SET." 

" Earl Granville's recognition of this little book is a certain guarantee of its useful- 
ness and ability. It will cause delight to thousands of young hearts, as well as give a 
moral tone to thousands of young minds. As a book for schools, and for faruihos 
educated at home, we can affirm there have been few bouks pubUshed ot greater value." 
—Daily Post. 

' ' The efficacy and attractiveness of allegory as a means of illustrating great moral 
truths have been acknowledged in all ages, and Mr. George Linley's genius has di/ne 
good service in publishing this ' new version of old fables.* '1 his now setting of old 
saws is weU timed and appropriate. Mr. Liiiley's view is graceful and melodioiis, ard 
while he tells bis familiar stories in a gay and easy manner, he takes care to puint their 
moral with a piquancy and precision not to be misunderstood." — Morning Post. 

o 2 
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Fourth Edition. 4s. 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE, 
By J. n. PAYXE, Esq. 

" Tlie best and most concise treatise on the management of bees." — Quaetebli 
Eeview. 



In 2 Vols. Price 10s. 

SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS, 

By C. S. MIDDLETOX, Esq. 

" Never was tbere a more perfect specimen of bio^apby." — Wai.tek SaVAGE 
Landoh, Esq. 

" Mr. Middleton has done good service. He bas carefully sifted tbe sources of infor- 
mati')n we liavo mentioned, has made some slii^lit nddition, and arranged bis materials 
in proper order and in graceful language. It is the first time the mass of scattered in- 
formation lias been collo'.ted, and the ground is therefore cleared for a now generation 
of renders."— Am EX.EUM. 

" The life of the poet which has just appeared, and which was much required, is 
writtcu with muc'.i beauty of cxpre'sion and clearness of jiurpose. Mr. Middleton'a 
book is a masterly performance.'* — So-merset Gazettk, 

" Mr. Jtiddleton bas disjdayed great aljility in following the poet through all tbe 
mazes of his life and thoughts. We recommend the work as lively, animated, and in- 
teresting. It contains many curious disclosures." — Slnday Times. 



Price Is. Od. 

PRINCE LIFE, 

Bv G. P. li. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of " The Gipsy," " Richelieu," &c. 
' It is worth its weight in gold."— TnE Globe. 
' Most valuable to the rising generation ; an invaluable little book ''— Guakdian. 



In 1 Vol. 5s. 

STEPS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

"This is a step in the right way, and ought to be in the hands of the youth of both 
sexes."— Review. 

"The moral of this graceful and well-constructed little tale is, that Christian influence 
and good ex.miple may have a better effect in doing the good work of reformation than 
the prison, the treadmill, or either the reformatory." — CitiTIc. 

" Tbe Steps on the Mountains are traced in a loving spirit. Tliey are earnest exhorta- 
tions to the sober and religious-minded to undertake the spiritual and temporal im- 
provement of the condition of the destitute of our lanes and alleys. The moral of the 
tale is well carried out ; and the bread which was cast xipon the waters is found after 
many days, to the saving and happiness of all therein coneerned. '— Axue>'j;um. 
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In 1 Vol. 53. 

ALICE SEYMOUE, 

By MRS. GRAY. 

Author of the "Gambler's Wife,'' &o. 

" A healthy moral tale, such as may be placed in the hands of the young." — Daily 
Post. 



In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d: 

THE BEAUTIES OF ISAAC BAEEOW. 

" This book is a fitting companion to the 'Beauties of Jeremy Taylor,' and will be 
useful to the scholars for extracts."' — Moening Posr. 



In 1 Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTIES OF JEEEMY TAYLOE. 

"We are bound to say that the collector of Jeremy Taylor's elegant thoughts and 
aspirations has done his duty successfully. Ihe work will be duly aiDpreciated by the 
reading public "— Exajiikeu. 



In 2 Vol. Price 21s. 

NAPLES, 

By LOED B * * * « * • m. 



In 1 Vol , price 23. 6d, 

CHAEADES FOE ACTING 



r. ^linbir's Hcto ;nib Uopuhir ITobcIs. 



In 3 Vols. 3l9. 6d. (Second Edition). 

TRODDEN DOWN, 

By MRS. C. J. NEWBY, 

Author of "Common Sense,'' " Kate Kennedy," " WonJroas Strange," &c. 

" ^f^s. Nowbv lias written several tales of considerable merit, but uotbing has come 
from her pen better than this narrative of woman's trial, error, penitence, and atone- 
ment. The reader will peruse ' Trodden Down' ivith pleasure." — Atue.v.£iim. 

" ' Trodden Down ' will firmly est.ablish its author in the same rank as Miss Mulock 
and the author of * Ad*im Bede.' " — Globe. 

" We have not for a considerable time read a story of ao much interest.'' — Observer. 

' ' We have great pleasure in calling the attention of the reading public to the best 
novel of the year, "Trodden Doivn." — Habbogate Abvebhsee. 

" A tale of deep interest, domestic trials, and womanly tenderness, chastened and 
directed by high moral principles. Mrs. Newby is mistress of the art of connected 
narrative." — Mor.nino Auvebtiser. 

"The book is a good book, and full of real interest."— CnuRCH and State Review. 

" The characters are well drawn, the incidents graphically delineated, and the 
language powerful and graceful."— Briguton Exajiiner. 

" The work is a true novel ; it is most engrossing in its details, but it is at the same 
time a really good book, healthy in its morality and sound in its philosophy-" — 
Bkigiitox Gazette. 

" Mrs. Newby tells her tale with simplicity and feeling, and thus renders it touching 
and attractive." — Loxdon Keview. 



In 3 Vols. 

BEATING TO W I X D W A E D , 

A NOVEL, 

By the Hoxorable C. S. SATILE, 
Author of " Walter Langley," " Leonard Normandale," " Korah Kaplan," &c. 
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In 2 Vols. 21s. 

THE MASTER OF WINGBOURNE. 

'' 9°^ °f ^^^ ^^.'■y ^^^ novels of wliicli it can be said that they would be more accept, 
able if they were longer. There la great ability shoi™ in the pourtrayal of character. 
The scenes are thoroughly and forcibly dramatic, and show crreat power "— Moknmq 
Stae. ' 

"It is a well -written and deeply interesting novel, and the incidents are told with 
force and cleverness." — Obsekvee. 

" The story is well told."— Chueoh and State Review. 

' ' ' The Master of Wingbourne' is one of those tales which enforces you to read ou 
and ou, a proof that the author wi-ites with a purpose." — Mohn'ing Adveetisee. 
" It is a good novel, and deserves to be freely read."— Couet Jouenal. 



In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

OUE BLUE JACKETS 

AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 
By F. C. ARMSTRONG, 

Author of " The Two Midshipmen," " The Lily of Devon," " The Naval 
Lieutenant," &o. 

"A capital tale for boys." — Chuech and State Review. 

"This novel will be more read and better liked, and give more pleasure to the young 
of both sexes than any of the numerous Xmas tales which we have seen. It will cheer 
many a heart." — Daily Post. 

" It is long since we have read so thoroughly interesting a book as this. There is no 
doubt this novel will become a great favorite with the public, as it is written to interest 
men as well as the usual readers of such books."— Ouservee. 

"Mr. Armstrong, in ' Our Blue Jackets,' has even exceeded in style his well-written 
novel of ' The Naval Lieutenant,' aud given us one continued series of interesting and 
thrilUng incidents. It will compare with ' Midshipm3n Easy,' without losing thereby." 
— Reader. 

' ' Not one of our celebrated naval novelists ever wi-ote a better tale than ' Our Blue 
Jackets.' There is no modern fiction that will afford more pleasure to readers of both 
sexes." — Haecogate Adveetisee. 

"Mr. Armstrong stands unrivalled as a writer of sea tales ; ' Our Blue Jackets ' is 
by far the best, and by far the most interesting novel he has written His descrii^tions 
of Spanish life and customs give it a peculiar interest. It will be a great favorite with 
lady readers." — Hebald. 



In 2 Vols. 

THROWN ON THE WORLD. 

" The book is readable, and free from all objectionable matter. The author desires 
to show not what trouble is, but the readiest aud most practicable way of getting out 
of it, or the best and most cheerful way of bearing it." — Athen.el'M. 

" This is a well-written and most interesting story of domestic life, which will com- 
mend itself to all lovers of works of fiction of a moral and elevating character." — 
Beighton Examinee. 

" This is a pleasing story, in which the battle of life is fought by strong wills and 
energetic minds."— Obseever. 

" A novel pure and simple,"— Chubch and State Review. 
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In2Tol3. 2l9. 

THE STORY OF NELLY DILLON, 

By THE Author of " Myself and my Eelatives." 

" It is written with the finished simplicity of an experienced storyist, and its traits 
of Irish life and modes of Irish thonpfbts and expression are like daguerreotypes iu their 
escactness and exquisite expression." — Dublin General Auveutiser. 

" A v-igirous tale, most true in its sketches of Ii'ish life. This story must have been 
written by a person thorouglily familiar with the mo.les of thought, and forms of 
speech which characterise the Irish peasantry." — Wakder. 

" Graphic and life-like." — Daily Express. 

" A vigorous tale, most true in its sketches of Irish life." — Dublin Evening Packet. 

" The novel is written with spirit, and the language is enlivened with considerable 
wit and humour." — Obsekvek. 

" • Nelly Dillon' is unapproachably excellent." — London Review. 

" Well told, and full of interest ; altogether a superior book." — Church and State 
Review. 



In 2 Vols. 21s. 

LANDMARKS OF A LIFE, 

A NOVEL, 
Bv B. C. AUSTIN. 

"The name of Austin ranks high in the literary annals of England, and B. 0. 
Austin will add another link to its honour. ' Landmarks of a Life' is written grace- 
fully, and the tale is one of great interest." — Daili Examineb. 



In 2 Vols. 

LOST AT THE WINNING POST. 

A NOVEL, 

By H. L. STEVENSON, cousin of the late W. M. Thackeray, 

Author of " A Heart Twice "Won." 
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In 2 Vols. 213. 

THE CHEPFORD PEOPLE, 

A STOKY ABOUT THEMSELVES, THEIK PASTORS, 
MASTERS, AND NEIGHBOURS. 



In 3 Vola. 

NEW NOBILITY, 

A NOVEL. 



In 2 Vols., 2ls. 

LILIAN'S INHERITANCE. 

A NOVEL, 
By Mks. WILLIAM MURRAY. 



SECOND EDITION. 

In .3 Vols. 

AN OLD MAN'S SECRET, 

By FRANK TROLLOPE. 

" As a pictnre of English country life, witli charming depelopment of character, a 
highly moral tone, and a story of powerful interest, this novel will take rank with the 
very best of our English fictions." — Globe. 

" The portraiture of Dr. Weatherby would not have been unworthy the pen of Oliver 
Goldsmith."— D.viLT Post. 

" Tliis novel has pith, vigour, and freshness. The story never flags." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

" There is a very decided originality about this novel. It is due to Mr. Trollope to 
state that he has worked out the intricacies of an elaborate plot very ingeniously The 
author of such a story must undoubtedly possess a large share of imagination, and he 
has powers of descriptive writing to an equal extent. We leave this novel to bear the 
public test, confident that it will make its way into the favour of a discriminating 
public." — Observer. 

" Certainly one of the best novels of the present year." — Morning Herald. 

" The characters are not only consistent and natural, but really interesting studies 
of probable personages." — Manchester Guardian. 

'"It is a book which inculcates a rather good view of society, and may be safely placed 
in the hands of all claeses of readers,"— Court Circular, 
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In 3 Vols. 

THE DAUGHTER OF CATHERWOOD, 

By Mk8. KELLY 
(daoohter of jins. shehwood). 



In 2 Vols. 

MY SISTER DAG MAR. 

By the Author of " Uncle Clive." 
In 2 Vols. 2Is. 

SHOT! 

By F. SHERIDAN. 

" The plot is worked out, and a most interesting tale la well-evolvetl from it. It is a 
deeply interesting romance.*' — Observer. 

" We have selilom met with a story told so spiritedly. Tlie heroine's passionate love 
for Lord Sturdith is di'lightfully depicted. The poacliinp gipsy is a ca:pital character, 
whose daring adventures are told by Mr. Sheridan with suitable eclat."— Fuesb. 

" The story is well narrated." — Re.vdeb. 

** Vivid descriptions, clothed in fresh and agreable language, prove the ability of the 
writer. Mr. Sheridan succeeds in securing the interest of his readers." — Public 
Opinion. 



In 3 fols. 

UNCLE ARMSTRONG, 

By lord B ,,,**, M, 

Author of " Masters and Workmen." 
' The style is simple and easy."— Eeadek, 
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In Three Vols. 

MAGGIE LYNNE, 

By ALTON CLYDE, 

Author of "Tried and True," &c. 

" There are many characters of interest in the novel, and the various scenes are 
written with talent." — Observee. 

" We can honestly praise this novel." — Manchester Guardian. 

" A story of strong character and deep domestic sympathies. No novel reader will 
be able to lay down these volumes till ' Maggie Lynne ' has become Mrs. Paul Dillon. 
We have not lately taken up a work which is better calculated to wile away a quiet 
afternoon." — Morning Ajdveetisek. 

" Sound in tone, enforcing by precept and example sentiments which are calculated 
to produce salutary effects on the mind of the young." — Birmingham Advertiser. 

*' There are few writers of fiction who have trespassed so near to the ' wild and 
thrilling ' incidents of the ' legitimate ' novel with the same clever avoidance of what is 
unreal and inartistic as the autlior of ' Tried and True,* in his present work, ' Maggie 
Lynne.* Where many have failed, the author of * M aggie Lynne ' has secured a fairly 
earned triumph. The diction is pure, the characters natural, and the construction of 
the plot clever ; it is no wonder then that the author has succeeded in makiug * Maggie 
Lynne' at once a charming and entertaining novel." — Public Opinion. 

" The author shows constructive power and much cleverness in the delineation of 
character, with an easy, agreeable style." — Sharpe's Magazine. 



In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE GAIN OF A LOSS, 

A NOVEL, 

By the Author of " The Last of the Cavaliers." 

" The story is well told, and the suspense, the constant change from hope to despair 
at first, and the final triumph of despair forms a most touching part in this history of 
a true and faithful love." — Observer. 

* ' The autlior of '' The Last of the CavaUers ' is known to a numerous body of readers, 
and this new book, so far from disappointing her friends, will give thrm additional 
pleasure and fresh reasons for their admiration of a truly talented writer." — Manches- 
ter Guardian. 

"An excellent novel, in every way worthy of the reputation of the author of 'The 
Last of the Cavaliers.' For grace, delicacy, and dramatic skill, we have read few 
things so good in the novels that have recently been iu our hands," — London Beview, 

" The book ia pervaded by an excellent spirit." — Athen.eum. 
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In 1 Vol. ins. Bd. 

ADVENTURES OF A SERF'S WIFE AMONG THE 
MIXES OF SIBERIA. 

"In this volnrae the reader will find a very grapliic and truthful idea of the physical 
condition of a large portion of Kussia and its people.'' — Obsekver. 

' ' A better idea of the inner parts of Kussia may be derived from reading this single 
volume than from any works of travel." — London Review. 

"The story is of deep interest, while the charming sketches of Russian peasant life 
are deserving of great praise." — Plblic OriNio.x. 

" ' Tlie SerTa Wife' might aspire to bo reckoned among works of history," — Chukch 
AND State Review. 



In 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. 

ASH TON MORTON, 

A NOVEL. 

" Both honest and well meant. Its pages do not contain the faintest suggestion of 
■sensationalism.' They breathe throughout an air of genuine, evury-day religion." — ■ 

ATIIENiEUM 

" Tlie author has evidently sketched her dmmalis prrsnnir from life ; her models have 
been carefully and ju^iiciously chosen. Wc heartily commend ' Asliton Jlorton ' to the 
perusal of those who desire to meit in the pages of fiction characters aud incidents of 
every day life. There are many characters in it it will not bo easy to forgot." — Public 
OriKiON. 



In 2 Vols. 21s. 

A HEART TWICE WON, 

Br H. L. STEVENSON. 

Dedicated (by permission of his daughter) to her consin, the late W. M. Thackeray. 

"The characters are limned with a steady pencil, and the colouring dashed in with 
broad lights." — Wokcestee Herald. 

"A simple story pleasantly told."— Bell's Messenger. 

"It will be read with the liveliest interest ."—Public Opikion, 
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In 3 Vols. 31s. 63. 

A TROUBLED STREAM, 

By the Author of "The Cliffords of Oakley." 

"The story is told with much taste."— Bell's Messenger. 
"It is a pretty story." — Obsehver. 



FOURTH EDITION. 

In Three Vols. 

COMMON SENSE, 
A NOVEL, 

By the Author of ' ' Trodden Down." 

" To read common sense in a novel ia a very uucommou thing, hiat to find three 
volumes of common sense is perfectly surprising ; yet such is tlie case with Mrs. 
Newby's last work. Every chapter contains an instructive lesson in life, an object set 
before us to acquire, and the means of obtaining it by the most upri;,'ht and honourable 
means. It may with safety be recommeuded as an admirable novel." — Observer. 

" We have read this novel with pleasure. It is a henlthy, sensible, and interesting 
story. The title is sober, and scarcely indicates the high order of qualities which are 
illustrated in the narrative — a story which may be read with profit as well as pleasure." 
Athenaeum. 

" We predicted that ' Kate Kennedy' would be the precursor of still higher achieve- 
ments, and we have not been disappoiuted. It can with advantage be put into the 
hands of the youngest novel reader, who niay learn from it that the smallest affairs in 
life may be regulated by the highest principles." — VrcTORiA Magazine. 

" The whole tone of the book is healthy, the style is easy, and the larigunge well 
chosen. The love scenes are far more true to life than the siclvly sentimentalitie=! wo 
are often invited to accept as heart eft'usious. The story is built on on*^ great evil of 
the present day, the living beyond one's means, and we would particularly call atten- 
tion to the good feeling which is shown as existing between the different classes of 
society. The plot is simple and natural. It is one of the best novels of the day, the 
healthy tone of which will place 'it on the same shelf with those of Miss Austen." 
— Beadek. 



In 2 Vols. (This Day). 

HETTY GOULDWORTH, 

A NOVEL. 

By GEORGE MACAULAY. 

"The author \vrites easily, elegantly, and picturesquely." — Ma nchestee Guab- 

SIAN, 



In Three Vols. 

ALL ABOUT THE JMARSDENS. 
A NOVEL. 

" An interesting story told with tmly feminine delicacy . It i3 sure to become popu- 
lar."— Observee. 

" The reader who can appreciate home details, charming development of loving na- 
tures, kindly sympathies, and small errors of the head — but not of the heart— will per- 
use this work from the commencement to the close with pleasure and profit." — Bell's 
Messengee. 

" An interesting tale of pure domestic life, very pleasantly written, is this story of 
the ' Marsdens.' Life, its aim and ends, are earnestly dealt with, and grave lessons 
are thus naturally engendered. It is a perfectly moral and well-considered story, and 
will prove safe and pleasant reading for our young people," — Couet Circular. 

*' Mrs. Waller ^vrites gracefully and agreeably ; her characters are true to nature, 
and carefully drawn. The story is one eminently suited for young lady readers. No- 
thing can be purer than the tone and teaching of the story." — Sh.vkpe's Maoazin£. 

" It presents talent of no common order."— Public Opinion. 



In Three Vols. 

IT MAY BE TRUE, 
A NOVEL, 

By MRS. WOOD. 

" A highly interesting novel." — Obsebteb. 

" ' It may be True' is a novel good enough in all respects to warrant us in rccom- 
mending our readers to read it. It is clever, spirited, sensible, and interesting, and when 
powerful ^vriting, or vivid description, or genuine humour is wanted, Mrs. Wood ia 
equal to all those oocaaiona." — Atu£n.£L1i. 



In 3 Vols. 31s. 6d. 

THE LIAITLANDS, 
A NOVEL, 

By the Author of " Three Opportunities." 

"Each chapter is a homily; every volume contains a world of good advice. The 
strictest parent might rejoice to see his daughter poring over its pages ."^Lo.niion 
Beview. 
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lu Three Vols. 

TREASON AT HOME. 

A NOVEL. 

• ''I'^|ss°?>ewliat remarkable to open a new novel and to find it possesses so much 
interest and eo many striking qualities aa ' Treason at Home.' It is written with ffi-eat 
ease and power."— Couet Ciecular. ^ 

"This is a well -written, interesting story, which we can safely recommend We 
congratulate the author on her success. Lady Tremyss is a well-sketched character, 
caretuUy filled m and the fascination which is intended to surround her is plaiulv felt 
by the reader. Treason at Home ' is a very superior novel."— Obseevee. 

"It is a long time since we have met with a work of fiction possessing so much 
fteslmeaa and originality. '—Couet Jouenai. e a ^ 
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